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BETWEEN ISSUES 


On April 2, the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe released its annual report, which included for the 
first time a section on the labor force in the Soviet orbit. The 
Commission report gave official backing to an analysis you 
read here nearly two years ago. For, on June 29, 1956, 
Bertram D. Wolfe, drawing on 
the statistics of economist Naum 
Jasny. told the very story which 
the UN Commission has now con- 
firmed. 

Wolfe’s article was written just 
after Soviet Defense Minister 
Zhukov announced that the So- 
viet armed forces would be re- 
duced by 1.2 million men. Wolfe’s 
title was “Why Russia Had to 
Cut Its Armies.” His subtitle ex- 
plained: “Five-year manpower 
shortage now looms as result of 
war's low birth-rate.” He pointed 
out that “for the first time in 
the history of Russia, there is now a shortage of manpower 
in agriculture.” And this shortage, as well as the manpower 
squeeze in industry caused by the constant plans for heavy- 
industry expansion, would get worse until 1962, when post- 
war babies began to enter the work force. 

Wolfe showed that the net difference between new youths 
entering employment at 16 and the older workers dropping 





WOLFE 





out—a difference which stood at over 2 million workers y 


nually between 1953 and 1956—would drop to some 300, 
in 1959 and 1960. Wolfe concluded: “The Kremlin y 
either abandon its plans for the Sixth Five Year Pla 
industry and agriculture or else cut its armies and ¢ 
centration camp populations. Or, which is not unlikely, by 
at once.” 

Since then, there have been further publicized ey 
the Soviet armed forces, as well as unofficial reports 
reduction of the concentration camp populations. And. 
the end of 1957, the Five Year Plan adopted in 1956 , 
scrapped in favor of a less ambitious Seven Year Plan (f¢ 
in Soviet history) to run to 1963—the very year in whis 
Moscow will again be able to plan on substantial numbé 
of youth swelling the labor force. Wolfe’s 1956 analysis hz 
thus been confirmed, even before the UN Commission 
port. by the facts of Soviet manpower policy. 

What of the long-term picture? The UN Commission poi: 
out that the postwar Soviet birth-rate has stabilized at 
to 27 per thousand—“lower than before the war.” In oth 
words, for the next two decades the Soviet economy ¢ 
no longer expand by swelling the work force (as it did fr 
1929 to 1956) but must depend on higher individual prod 
tivity. 

Noie: THe New LeEaper is now being carried on ne 
stands in scores of major cities and college towns for 
first time. Kindly look for it and have your friends look {i 
it each week in your area. [ 
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Diefenbaker's Conservatives, capitalizing on economic nationalism, 


score the most crushing election victory in the nation's history 


Landslide in Canada 


the Progressive Conservative 


Ta. March 31 election victory of 
party. led by John Diefenbaker, was 
the most crushing ever recorded in 
Canadian history. The party, which 
had formed a minority government 
after the elections of last June. won 
209 of the 265 seats in the House of 
Commons. 

The Conservatives 
wiped out the Federal representation 


completely 


of the Social Credit party. which 
held 19 seats in the last Parliament 
and had not failed to win fewer than 
\0 at any of the six general elections 
since 1935. The CCF 
party, with 25 seats in the last House, 
was reduced to 8—only one more 


(Socialist) 


; than its lowest representation over 


the same 23-year period. Most im- 
portant, the long-dominant Liberals 
elected only 46 members to the new 
House, their poorest showing since 


Confederation in 1867. The Conser- 
{ vative proportion of the popular vote 


was not as dramatic as the majority 
in Parliamentary seats, but their 
M per cent of the total has been 
matched in recent years only by the 
Liberals in 1940. re 

None of the conditions usually 
associated with electoral overturns 








Dennis H. Wrong of the Brown 
University sociology department 
was born in Canada and knows 
many Canadian leaders personally. 
A member of the editorial board of 
Canadian Forum, he has written 
for the Reporter and Commentary. 
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By Dennis H. Wrong 


of this magnitude were fully pres- 
ent. Unemployment in Canada has 
reached the 10-per-cent mark, but 
the Conservatives were in office over 
the past ten months during which it 
rose. Blame for the recession was not 
an issue in the campaign. The Con- 
servatives undoubtedly profited from 
an ascendant mood of vigorous na- 
tionalism and frustration over Amer- 
ican trade policies and investment in 
Canadian natural resources, But the 
emotional impact of such issues was 
not as great as it has been on past 
occasions. 

What, then, did happen? Last 
June’s election took place a year 
after a succession of stormy Parlia- 
mentary debates over the financing 
of a natural-gas pipeline to be con- 
structed between western and eastern 
Canada. The opposition parties suc- 
ceeded in dramatizing the high- 
handed manner with which the Lib- 
eral government, secure in its posses- 
sion of a huge majority in the House 
of Commons, conducted itself toward 
the opposition and toward the rules 
and traditions of Parliament. This 
was the theme of the Conservative 
and CCF campaigns last year. 

The voters were clearly determined 
to teach the Liberals a lesson last 
June. But many of them expressed 
their opposition through the minor 
parties rather than by supporting 
the Conservatives, who trailed the 
Liberals in the popular vote by a 
margin of 39 to 41 per cent. And, 
in the French-Canadian province of 


Quebec. the Liberals retained the 
lion’s share of the seats which they 


had been winning since 1935 (in- 


deed, with two exceptions, since 
891). 
Lester B. Pearson replaced for- 


mer Prime Minister Louis St. Lau- 
rent as leader of the Liberal party in 
January. There were ample signs 
that Diefenbaker’s personal popular- 
ity had risen during his brief tenure 
as the first 
western Canada in the nation’s his- 


Prime Minister from 
tory. It is now clear that Pearson 
erred seriously in giving Diefenbaker 
an opportunity to request and re- 
ceive a dissolution of Parliament. 
The Conservatives were able to go 
to the country asking for a majority 
sufficient to enable them to govern 


in their own right. All indications— 





PEARSON: ANALOGOUS TO ADLAI 








the Gallup polls, the crowds attracted 
by the party leaders, the estimates of 
veteran political observers—pointed 
But no 
one expected a landslide of such pro- 
portions. Few will, I think, be en- 


to a Conservative victory. 


tirely happy with it. 

Once Diefenbaker had proved that 
he could defeat the long-entrenched 
Liberals, the voters were prepared 
to give him and his party the chance 
to govern with a majority. But it is 
doubtful that they wished to ex- 
change, in less than a year’s time, a 


~ 


Liberal government with a top-heavy 
majority for a Conservative govern- 
ment with an even greater majority. 
The erosion of time played a large 
role in the defeat of the Liberals, 
but if voter dissatisfaction is to be 
traced to any specific course. it must 
be to the pipeline debate of 1956 
and to the decline in Parliamentary 
authority which it symbolized. 

It is hard to see how these condi- 
tions will be remedied by the March 
31 results. For, if Pearson erred in 
giving Diefenbaker the chance to 
ask for dissolution, Diefenbaker 
showed little of his party’s vaunted 
respect for Parliament in seeking 
dissolution when he had encountered 
no obstructionist opposition to his 
policies on the part of the Liberals 
and was in no danger of losing a 
vote of confidence. Many Ottawa re- 
porters thought the last Parliament 
was Canada’s best in a long time. 

Some commentators have ex- 
pressed the view that Canada has 
now “returned to the two-party sys- 
tem,” and that this is a good thing. 
They refer, of course, to the decline 
of the CCF and Social Credit par- 
ties. Few will regret the disappear- 
ance of Social Credit, a party whose 
Federal spokesmen often expressed 
views resembling those of Gerald L. 
K. Smith in this country, up to and 
including anti-Semitism. But the CCF 
provided more effective opposition 
to the Liberal government than the 
Conservatives during the pipeline 
debate. The defeat of its leader, M. 
J. Coldwell, and deputy leader, Stan- 
ley Knowles—both MPs since the 


°30s—deprived the House of two of 
its best speakers and most. skilled 
parliamentarians. 

Nor can the outcome of the elec- 
tion be accurately described as re- 
the 
More precisely. the quasi-one-party 


storation of two-party system. 
system which prevailed in Canada 
from 1935 to 1957 has now been re- 
stored—after a ten-month interlude 
—with the Tories replacing the Lib- 
erals as the dominant party. Pater- 
nalistic government and a somnolent 
public are likely once more to be- 
come the rule. 

Even if it is granted that the exis- 
tence of minor parties is a bad thing 
(English-speaking countries seem to 
be quite irrationally haunted by the 
specter of France), one of the condi- 
tions favoring them during two dec- 
ades of Liberal rule was the weak- 
ness of the second major party. Both 
the CCF and Social Credit were at 
times able to hope that they might 
replace the Conservatives as the Lib- 
erals’ main opponents. 

The CCF today, in spite of heavy 
losses, is the only opposition party 
retaining any seats west of the Great 
Lakes: it 
hope that it can replace the Liberals 


may be emboldened to 


and remold Canadian politics along 
British And, if the Diefen- 
baker government does anything to 


lines. 


displease French Canada, the possi- 
bility of a new Quebec party in Fed- 


eral politics cannot be ruled out, One 





COLDWELL: CCF LEADER DEFEATED 








must hope that the Liberals, led by 
Pearson and (incredibly) only three 
other surviving members of the lag 
St. Laurent cabinet, will be able 
provide some effective criticism of 
the Government. It will be neede 
because Diefenbaker, an evangelical 
partisan on the hustings. has show, 
a tendency to carry the same man‘ 
ner into the halls of Parliament. 
Yet. if the election was a misfor. 
tune from the standpoint of genuine 
two-party democracy, there is another 
way of looking at it. This was the 
first truly national mandate received) 
by any party since Canada assumed 
its present political form. with the 
admission of Saskatchewan and Al. 
berta as provinces early in the cen. 





tury. The “nationalization of poli 
tics” which emerged in the United? 
States in the Roosevelt era and has! 
been intensified by Republican in-! 
roads in the South under Eisenhower 
has at last come to Canada, 

The Liberal majorities of the past 
came, it is true, from all provinces. 
but the Liberals always depended| 
heavily on their Quebec bastion and 
usually ran second to the minor par- 
ties in the agrarian West. More. 
over, the Liberals won much of their 
support as a “lesser evil”; the cau: 
tious, negative spirit of their elec- 
toral following was symbolized by 
the character and_ political style of 
Mackenzie King. 

Thus, the unprecedented two-to- 
one margin in seats and majority of 
the popular vote which Quebec gave¥ 
to Diefenbaker is probably the mea 
important aspect of the election in 
After last June's 
vote, many observers expressed alarm 
at the isolation of Quebec from 
opinion in the rest of the country.‘ 
These fears can now be laid to re.) 
Although by rough calculation only 
10 of the 47 Liberal seats are in 
constituencies which do not include 
large numbers of French-Canadian 
voters (and five of these 10 are i} 
Newfoundland, the one province to 
resist the Tory trend), the Conserve 
tive sweep of most of rural French 
Canada insures that the Liberals wil 


long-range terms, 
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not become the French Canadian 
party. This might have happened had 
st. Laurent Liberal 
leader. With this exception, how- 


remained as 


ever, Pearson’s assumption of the 
leadership had little to do with the 
outcome; his position was analogous 
to that of Adlai Stevenson in 1952. 
The party which has come to 
power differs greatly from the pro- 
British, business-oriented group that 
the voters rejected so often in the 
past. French Canadian, Ukrainian, 
Italian and even Chinese names are 
prominent among the new Tory 
MPs. Diefenbaker 
ways stood to the left of his col- 
leagues and has been viewed with 
misgivings by the businessmen of 
Tory Toronto. His domestic pro- 
gram has been as vague and “me- 


himself has al- 


tooist” as that of the so-called ‘“‘mod- 
em Republicans.” He is not the first 
Conservative leader to come from the 
West: It was John Bracken, a former 
agrarian radical, who insisted on 
adding the prefix “Progressive” to 
the party name. But Bracken led the 
Conservatives in the Forties, a time 
when French-English tensions were 
exacerbated by the war and before 
postwar immigration had changed 
Canada’s ethnic composition. 

There can be no doubt that Die- 
fenbaker’s victory is the expression 
of a Canadian nationalism that has 
always defined itself negatively, by 
contrast with Britain or the United 
States. I think it doubtful that Con- 
servative talk about reorienting Can- 
ada away from the U.S. or toward 
Britain means very much or even in- 
fluenced many votes outside of Hali- 
fax, Toronto and Victoria, the three 
capitals of traditional pro-British 
sentiment. Nobody seriously believes 
that Diefenbaker will be able to 


switch 15 per cent of Canada’s trade 


to Britain unless he enacts thorough- 
ly uneconomic tariff laws, which he 
has shown no indications of doing. 
But anti-Americanism certainly played 
arole in the election. A more aggres- 
sive insistence that the United States 
consider Canada’s economic interests 
is probable. 


April 14, 1958 





U.S. Business and 


Canada's 


Economy 


By Willson Woodside 


Associate editor, “Canadian Commentator” 


TORONTO 
| on DIEFENBAKER’S landslide vic- 
tory means a great deal for Ca- 
nadian-American economic relations. 
Shortly after he took office last sum- 
mer, Diefenbaker announced that he 
would try to end our perennial trade 
deficit with the U.S. by switching 
15 per cent of Canada’s purchases to 
Britain. At Dartmouth College last 
September, he warned that there was 
“an intangible sense of disquiet in 
Canada over the political implica- 
tions of large-scale and continuing 
external ownership and control of 
Canadian industries.” 

The heavy influx of U. S. capital 
in recent years, he pointed out, had 
resulted “in some 60 per cent of our 
main manufacturing industries and 
a larger proportion of our mineral 
and oil production being owned and 
controlled by U. S. 
called on U. S. companies not to re- 


interests.” He 


gard Canada as an extension of the 
American market, but to incorporate 
as Canadian companies and make 
equity stock available to Canadians. 
At present, only one U. S. subsidiary 
in four offers such stock to Cana- 
dians. 

Diefenbaker is in no sense anti- 
American. He has been one of the 
leaders of the Canadian NATO Par- 
liamentary Committee since its incep- 
tion. Nor did he exploit the revela- 
tion, in the closing days of the cam- 
paign, that U.S. orders had prevented 
Ford of Canada from exporting 1,000 
cars to Red China. His theme was 
wholly pro-Canadian, stressing the 
need for us to develop our own 
country. 

An important aspect of this re- 
assertion of Canadian econemic in- 


dependence which Diefenbaker has 
not mentioned is the subordination of 
most trade unions here to interna- 
S. The 


argument which workers here make 


tional head offices in the U. 


against going it on their own is that 
many of the companies with which 
they have to negotiate (the great 
automobile and electrical firms. for 
example) are U.S. subsidiaries and 
draw support from their head offices 
in the States. 

The question of the kind of op- 
eration carried on in Canada _ by 
U. S. firms seems bound to become 
one of the big issues in the Diefen- 
baker administration, What he would 
like U. S. firms to do is “Canadian- 
ize” the operations of their subsidi- 
aries, offer a part of the stock to 
Canadian investors, employ Canadi- 
ans as executives and engineers, and 
generally operate as Canadian com- 
panies within the Canadian commu- 
nity. 

This is no Operation Mossadegh. 
We have always welcomed U. S. in- 
vestment and still do. But a feeling 
is spreading that perhaps we have 
taken in too much of it too quickly, 
on terms unfavorable to Canadian 
independence. In order to cover our 
huge annual trade deficit, in order 
to pay for all the wonderful things 
which Canadians want from the 
U. S. to raise their material standard 
of living (and that includes winters 
in Florida for a growing multitude), 
we have sold out a large part of the 
country. It will be Diefenbaker’s 
task, if he is to prevail, to persuade 
the Canadian people that it would be 
better to go a little more slowly in 
developing the country and keep it 


as our own. 
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BOHN 


OFTEN rub my eyes when I look 
around and see what I see. It was 
that Samuel 


Gompers, with an organization which 


only the other day 


included only a few hundred thou- 
sand men, stood up and defied the 
nation. Anyone who had accused him 
of stealing or any other sort of crook- 
edness might have been laid flat on 
the floor. There wasn’t anything to 
steal. Respectable people regarded 
trade-union members as rather tramp- 
ish fellows practically outside the 
civilized world. Gompers returned 
their compliments. The less he had 
to do with government, the better he 
liked it. He and his men would fight 
their own way, win their own battles 
and see to it that they got a fair day’s 
wage. They wanted no favors from 
anyone. 

All of this comes driving through 
my mind because I have been reading 
a couple of pages in the Congressional 
Record. In them, Senator John F. 
Kennedy announced hearings on a 
new bill to regulate labor unions. 

This proposed measure (S.3454) is 
not the young statesman’s private 
project. He presented it as chairman 
of the subcommittee on legislation of 
the Senate Labor Committee. In his 
introduction, he explained further 
that he has been in consultation with 
a group of top-notch authorities on 
labor problems. The men he men- 
tioned are, indubitably, among our 
best. (Among them is NEw LEADER 
contributor Philip Taft of Brown 
University.) The panel is too exclu- 
sively [vy League; and there is in 
the group not one industrialist, labor 
leader or labor lawyer. But this is 
not my point. What I am getting at is 


By William E. Bohn 


Senator Kennedy's 
Labor Bill 


that this bill is not one man’s idea. 
It represents the whole drift of public 
opinion at the present time. Some- 
thing like this is going to be passed. 
We had better all put our minds to 
it and make it as good as we can. 

Here are the general principles 
which Senator Kennedy lays down in 
his introduction: 

“First. A strong. honest and re- 
sponsible trade union movement is 
an essential part of American eco- 
nomic life; and its orderly progress 
and overwhelmingly honest leadership 
should not be undermined by either 
unnecessarily restrictive legislation 
or the uncurbed malpractices of’ a 
few wrongdoers. Second. Control of 
internal union affairs and finances 
should rest basically with neither the 
Government nor a few leaders, but 
with the rank-and-file union members 
fully informed of their rights and 
the use of their funds and free to 
exercise such rights. Third. Union 
officers have fiduciary obligations, 
holding union dues, power and statu- 
tory privileges in trust for the mem- 
bers who make them available—and 
union organizations, granted certain 
protections and privileges by law, 
are necessarily affected with a public 
interest and consequently subject to 
basic public standards.” 

The first part of the bill deals with 
money. Every labor organization is 
to report to the Secretary of Labor 
its form of structure and way of doing 
business. Its financial report is to in- 
clude records of all salaries above 
$10,000. (The implication is that a 
poor dope who doesn’t make more 
than that must be honest.) All sorts 
of financial dealings are to be re- 


ported on forms prescribed by th 
Secretary. 

The second part of this measyp 
deals with the vexed problem 4 
trusteeship. Its purpose is to preven 
a group of crooks in the national op. 
ganization from taking over & local 
union, holding it indefinitely in bond. 
age. and bleeding it of its income4 
The reasons for establishing trustee. 
ship are clearly defined and the Se. 
retary of Labor is given authority fo; 
enforcement. Penalties for law-break. 
ing are provided. 

When I see what is to be required! 
of the head of the Federal Labor De. 
partment and recall some of the per: | 
sons who have occupied this position, 
I grow skeptical. In the future, we 
shall have to pay a little more atten. 
tion to aspirants for this high office} 
It might be worthwhile, in fact, tol 
consider securing Presidents who | 
know their way about in the world of 
labor. 

As I look back over these last 0 
years, it is easy to see how trade] 
unions have got into their present 
predicament. The old leaders were 
honest men. Their salaries were small 
and their lives were devoted. They 
never dreamed of buying racetracks 
or ocean-going vachts. They may have 
been arbitrary now and then, but 
they ran their outfits to get better 
wages and a decent life for their 
members. 

Time Wealth in. 
creased and morality diminished. Or 


marched on. 


ganizations became powerful and in-y 
dustrialists discovered that it was 
cheaper to buy crooked labor leaders 
than it was to pay decent wages. 
Union officials were hobnobbing with 
the rich. Some of them naturally got 
the idea that this was a society in 
which everyone was on his own and 
should go out to get what he could 
This was what might be called the 
“what th’ hell” period. 

The coming of George Meany and 
Walter Reuther to the head of the 
united labor movement and the pro 
found impression produced by the 
McClellan Committee may mark the 


end of that era. 
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THE BATTLE FOR 
N.Y. PUERTO RICANS 


By Robert J. Alexander 


BITTER BATTLE is under way for 

the allegiance and political sup- 
port of 600,000 New Yorkers. On 
one side is Stanley Ross, publisher 
and editor of El Diario de Nueva 
York, A confessed admirer and for- 
mer business associate of Dominican 
dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, 
Ross is attempting to establish him- 
slf as “leader of the Puerto Rican 
community” in New York. On the 
other side are responsible spokesmen 
for democracy among Spanish-speak- 
ing New Yorkers. 

Ross became publisher and editor 
of El Diario de Nueva New York, a 
Spanish-language newspaper on the 
verge of liquidation, in November 
1955, The conditions under which he 
took over the paper have never been 
divulged. It is known, however, that 
on October 20, 1955 Ross wrote a let- 
ter to Generalissimo Trujillo, pro- 
posing that the Dominican dictator 
buy a majority interest in the paper 
and make Ross a partner and the 
paper’s editor. 

Ross had good reason to believe 
that the Dominican tyrant would 
enter such an arrangement. The two 
men had been co-owners of El 
Caribe, a newspaper in the Domini- 
can capital founded in 1947 under 
Ross's direction. Even after he sev- 
ered connections with El Caribe, 
Ross had received a monthly salary 
of $650 “for several months,” as he 
admitted to the Inter-American Press 
Association. 

In Proposing that Trujillo buy El 
Diario, Ross suggested severa! finan- 
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cial arrangements by which this 
might be accomplished. He also wrote 
what he called a “Memorandum to 
the Most Excellent Doctor and Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo Molina—Format 
and Policy of El Diario de Nueva 
York.” 

In this 
which won him expulsion from the 
Inter-American Press Association, 
Ross promised Trujillo that if he be- 
came “director-president” of the en- 
terprise he would, “naturally, fol- 
low a political line in accordance 
with the desires of Your Excellency.” 
Ross noted that “in specific political 
campaigns perhaps it would be advis- 
able to support a given candidate, al- 
ways if Your Excellency is in agree- 
ment and the periodical has some- 
thing to gain.” 

Presaging his attitude toward the 
Government of Puerto Rico, Ross 
wrote: 


now-famous document, 


“For many years, I have agreed 
with you about [Governor Luis] Mu- 
noz Marin. But we must be careful in 
our attitude with regard to him, That 
is, we should never say anything 
good, but it would be economically 
dangerous to openly attack him. Our 
readers, unfortunately, are Puerto 
Ricans, and of the 600,000 Puerto 
Ricans in New York the great major- 
ity are partisans of Mufoz Marin. 
But there are ways of attacking him 
in a subtle way, using intelligence.” 

Ross promised that he would mold 
the paper’s policy on Latin American 
affairs in accordance with Trujillo’s 
wishes. 


He suggested “occasional 





conferences between us or between 
the writer and an authorized repre- 
sentative of Your Excellency.” Ross 
added: “From here we can exercise 
much influence in Latin America; 
this will be a very strategic post and 
I shall proceed with great care.” 

Finally, Ross outlined the attitude 
he would take toward the Puerto 
Ricans in New York. He said: 

“The daily would devote much 
space to Puerto Rican activities and 
to the Spanish-speaking neighbor- 
hoods in New York, with a view to 
increasing circulation. At present, the 
Spanish dailies publish almost no 
local news; their reporters and edi- 
tors are lazy. They prefer to publish 
news from the agencies, which re- 
quires no work. 

“I am going to identify the peri- 
odical with the welfare of the people, 
as I did in Ciudad Trujillo with El 
Caribe. We shall speak of their prob- 
lems and how to solve them: housing, 
schools, employment _ possibilities, 
their opportunities to advance, poli- 
tics, society, sports. We shall patron- 
ize contests; we shall fully enter into 
New York activities and those of 
the Spanish-speaking neighborhoods; 
and we shall also publish diplomatic 
news of the Latin American govern- 
ments which is not now published in 
any periodical in the United States.” 

As for Trujillo’s interest in the 
paper, Ross wrote: 

“It would be an error, even pro- 
ducing an effect contrary to the one 
we desire, to identify the periodical 
with you. It must be a well-guarded 
secret that Your Excellency has stock, 
or that you have loaned me money 
to buy the periodical. Thus, we could 
act with even more force in your 
favor. If Trujillo’s paper says some- 
thing good of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, that is to be expected. But if an 
independent periodical does so, that 
would carry more force. The periodi- 
cal must avoid, in every way what- 
ever, evidence of contact between us, 
even though we must maintain con- 
stant contact.” 

Whoever now owns the newspa- 
per, Stanley Ross as its editor has 








carried out his promises to Generalis- 
smo Trujillo. He has lost no oppor- 
tunity to praise the Dominican Re- 
public. He has followed a policy with 
regard to Latin American affairs 
which is in strict conformity with the 
ideas and desires of Trujillo. He has 
sniped consistently at the adminis- 
tration of Governor Mufoz Marin of 
Puerto Rico. He has used all pos- 
sible appeals to passion and vulgar 
curiosity to increase the paper’s cir- 
culation. 

Under Ross’s direction, El Diario 
has frequently engaged in fulsome 
praise of Latin American dictators, 
and has frequently denounced their 
opponents as “Communists.” More- 
over, Ross has published a series of 
“Special Editions” largely paid for 
by the Latin American dictators and 
dedicated to their glories. He has 
published such editions extolling Tru- 
jillo’s Dominican Republic, Pérez 
Jiménez’s Venezuela, Somoza’s Nica- 
Batista’s Cuba and—to be 
consistent—Franco’s Spain. 


ragua, 


Typical of these Special Editions 
was the one issued on February 17, 
1957 on Venezuela—eleven months 
before the overthrow of Pérez Jimé- 
nez. Its cover carried a colored pic- 
ture of the then dictator and hailed 
“Venezuela: Country of Peace and 
Progress.” The cover also noted that 
this was a “Special Edition of El 
Diario de Nueva York, dedicated to 
Venezuela, a nation jealous of its 
glory and proud of its progress.” 

The first article in this issue, en- 
titled “Venezuela: Achievement With- 
out Precedent,” began as follows: 

“The work of the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment under the direction of Gen- 
eral Marcos Pérez Jiménez, President 
of the Republic, is the theme of this 
68-page edition dedicated to the fath- 
erland of Simon Bolivar. It is the first 
of a series of studies of American 
countries and reflects the tremendous 
vitality of that great nation whose 
past is so full of glory, whose present 
is an example of progress ard efh- 
ciency, and whose future, under the 
leadership of the present government, 
will not cease to be brilliant.” 





* 


TRUJILLO: "WELL-GUARDED SECRET' 


The second article in the Special 
Edition consisted of quotations from 
a speech by dictator Pérez Jiménez 
and a reply by Dr. Angel Cervini, 
“representing . . . all the economic 
forces of Venezuela.” It was headed: 
“Venezuela Proud of Having Ended 
the Contrast of ‘a Strong State and 
an Impoverished Nation.’ ” This was 
followed by an editorial entitled “The 
Social Content of the Work of Presi- 
dent Marcos Pérez Jiménez,’ which 
was an apologia for the dictatorship. 
“The freedom to criticize and com- 
plain,” it declared, “is not enough to 
create a collective life which is func- 
tionally egalitarian and consequently 
functionally democratic. First it is 
necessary to establish positive equal- 
ity of positive rights of citizenship.” 

The fourth article was a “Speech 
to the Venezuelans by President M. 
Pérez Jiménez on New Year’s Day,” 
and the fifth was a_ biographical 
sketch of the dictator. The rest of the 
issue was devoted largely to the 
public-works program of the Vene- 
zuelan dictatorship. 

The methods which Ross has used 
to bludgeon firms doing business in 
of the 
(such as Venezuela and the Domini- 


some dictatorial countries 
can Republic), where dictators of ne- 
cessity are silent partners in every 
business, are shown in a letter he 


sent such businessmen when prepar- 





ing his two Special Editions on gy 
Dominican Republic. This letter gif 
in part: 

“El Diario is cooperating with th 
Government of the Dominican R, 
public in the production of two gy 
cial supplements dedicated to th 
progress of that country. with py. 
ticular emphasis on public works, , 

“The Government has suggestej 
that, in addition to the 12 pags 
which it is buying, we attempt to x 
cure the cooperation of compani« 
such as yours, which have helped 
make possible the tremendous prog 
ress in that country. 

“We believe that this will be ¢j 
value to you in activities 
throughout Latin America. This ed}. 


your 





tion will be circulated widely to 4. 
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most all the officials of importance ,f oimm 


in all the countries of the hemi. 
sphere.” 
Ross has been true to his promis 
to Trujillo that he would do every. 
thing he could to gain influence in 
the Puerto Rican community. Under 
Ross’s direction, El Diario has spe 
cialized in lurid front-page crime 
Ricans. 
Typical was the front-page picture on 
May 8, 1957, showing a 15-year-old 
girl who had been raped by her 
father and had had a child. 
When news of this kind has not 
been available, Ross has created his 


stories involving Puerto 


own sensations. Thus, on May 3, 
1957 the paper published a picture o 
a group of Puerto Rican boys who, 
it alleged, belonged to rival gang 
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on the warpath against each other) of publi 


but had been induced to make peace 
by a priest who headed El Diario’ 
so-called “Office of Human Rele 
tions.” This item resulted in a lib 
suit against El Diario by the boy 
parents. The boys were not gam 
members at all, but youngsters 
sembled at random in the streets 8 
that El Diario’s photographer cou 
take their picture. In this way, p 
Diario not only catered to its reat: 
ers’ interest in crime but showed thal 
it was “battling on behalf of the 
Puerto Ricans.” 
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On th# »ethods to picture himself as the 
ler saj chief protector of the Puerto Ricans. 
When a judge in New Jersey made 
vith the ome disparaging remarks about 
an Refpyerto Ricans, El Diario protested. 
0 spef Covernor Robert Meyner failed to re- 
to thy appoint the judge when his term ran 
th par| yt, and Ross and his paper claimed 
ks. it was their crusading which had 
Sgestelf “ousted” him. 

page} fl Diario under Ross’s direction 
ttosfhas specialized in picturing the 
panies} Pyerto Ricans as constantly discrimi- 
helpedf nated against. browbeaten and other- 
prog} wise mistreated. In this way, he tries 
to give his Puerto Rican readers the 
be «i impression that everyone is against 
tivitie} them but E/ Diario, thus creating a 
is edi negative kind of nationalism. 








to all Ross has dreamed up a wide range 
rtance| of gimmicks to make himself popular 
hemi! ith the Puerto Ricans. Thus, he or- 
ganized the “Spanish Gloves,” a 
romis§ round-robin amateur boxing tourna- 
every-F ment for Spanish-speaking boys, ad- 
nce it} mittedly a worthwhile if modest en- 
Under deavor. Less worthy but of consider- 
$ spe} able news value has been the “Human 
crime} Relations Clinic” established by the 
cans. paper. It was first headed by a Catho- 
Ire ON} lic priest, but, when Ross became 
at-old} sare that not all Puerto Ricans were 
y her} Catholics. he added a Protestant min- 
ister to his staff, The “clinic” does 
$ Not/little on its own; it refers those who 
od his] come to it to already established so- 
ay 5f cial agencies. Had Ross really want- 
ure 0!f ed to help the Puerto Ricans instead 
who} of merely seeking publicity for his 
gangsy paper, he could have made a practice 
other) of publishing information on these 
peace} agencies in his paper instead of going 
ario’} through the motions of establishing 
Relt}} a “clinic.” 
libe Similar to the Human Relations 
boys Clinic was the Legal Clinic which the 
gane¢paper tried to establish. However, 
s athe Bar Association notified its mem- 
ts sif bers that this was a newspaper circu- 
coulif lation gimmick and not really a non- 
y> DE profit legal clinic. Ross was forced 
reat] to give up the idea—after getting a 
| thalf good deal of publicity for his good 
f th intentions. 

Probably the worst example of 
ty Of Ross’s exploitation of his readers’ 


=> 
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gullibility has been his campaign for 
a “Spanish Hospital” in New York. 
Although several hospitals in the 
Spanish-speaking neighborhoods have 
unused beds, Ross launched a cam- 
paign to raise funds for the estab- 
lishment of a special institution to 
serve Spanish-speaking residents. Al- 
though it was virtually impossible for 
his newspaper to raise the millions 
of dollars needed to construct such 
a hospital, let alone maintain it, this 
did not keep Ross from pushing the 
campaign. 

One of the worst aspects of the 
Hospital Hispano campaign was the 
neighborhood “fiestas” that E! Diario 
organized in Spanish-speaking parts 
of the city to raise money for the 
project. As little as 15 per cent of the 
money actually went into the hospital 
fund. The work of organizing these 
fiestas was done by professional fund- 
raising firms, which under the law 
are allowed to charge 85 per cent of 
the proceeds of their services. 

Ross’s various “campaigns” actu- 
ally have had a degrading effect on 
the Puerto Ricans whose spokesman 
he claims to be. This was brought 
out clearly in an article in the Span- 
ish magazine Ecos de Nueva York on 
September 30, 1956. Commenting on 
a recent article in El Diario which 
“was written for the purpose of eulo- 


gizing Stanley Ross,” the writer ob- 
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jected to references to the Puerto 
Ricans as “immigrants” and “targets 
of radicalism.” Ecos denied that the 
publication of El Diario under Ross’s 
editorship “opened new hopes for 
Puerto Ricans in the United States.” 
Replying to presumptuous claims 
made on Ross’s behalf by El Diario’s 
A. N. Spanel, the Ecos writer asked: 

“Who has told Mr. Spanel that the 
index of criminality among the Span- 
ish-speaking population is so high 
that they give themselves up at the 
rate of two a week? Who has in- 
formed Spanel that thanks to El 
Ross_ the 
Puerto Ricans have saved their sons 
from falling into the drug habit? 
Who has 
Spanel that it is Mr. Ross who has 


Diario and to Stanley 


undertaken to inform 
taught them to be responsible, to 
know their rights and to keep their 
homes clean? This is like saying that 
he has taught them to be people!” 

Stanley Ross’s promise to try to 
undermine the democratically elected 
government of Puerto Rico on behalf 
of Dominican dictator Trujillo has 
been carried out. Ross has been care- 
ful not to attack the Muftoz Marin 
administration openly, but he has 
directed innuendoes at it and particu- 
larly at officials representing it in 
New York City. 

Under Ross, El Diario has sought 
to undermine the confidence of New 
York Puerto Ricans in the governor 
of their home island. Thus, it car- 
ried an article on June 28, 1957, 
entitled “The Nefarious Influence of 
Romulo Betancourt,” in which it at- 
tacked the former democratic Presi- 
dent of Venezuela as corrupt, adding 
that Betancourt “forced Mufoz Marin 
to cancel his contract with Hamilton 
Wright. Mufioz did so for the admit- 
ted and open reason that Puerto Rico 
cannot be represented by the same 
agency which does publicity for Ven- 
ezuela.” (As a matter of fact, the 
Puerto Rican Government canceled 
the contract with the Hamilton Wright 
advertising agency because it was 
not satisfied with the agency’s serv- 
ices.) The El Diario article labeled 
Betancourt—a well-known anti-Com- 








munist—as an “agent of the Russian 
Comintern for many years,” and al- 
leged that he “exercises super-power 
on the island.” 

Ross has been particularly violent 
in his attacks on the New York City 
office of the Puerto Rican Department 
of Labor. El Diario has carried vio- 
lent personal attacks on José Monser- 
rat, director of the Department in 
New York. It accused him, for ex- 
ample, of allowing his grandmother 
to live alone in a dingy tenement in 
one of the worst slum sections of the 
city. In fact, she has been living for 
many years with her son-in-law. Fl 
Diario has also accused Monserrat 
and the Department of siphoning off 
Puerto Rican Government funds into 
the coffers of Tammany Hall. 

The quality of El Diario attacks on 
the Puerto Rican Labor Department 
is shown by a series of “letters to the 
editor” which it published. On May 
7, 1956, the paper printed four let- 
ters, signed by Orlando Hernandez. 
765 Grand Street, Brooklyn: Carmen 
Santiago, 239 South Ist Street, 
Brooklyn; Felix Martinez, 211 West 
16th Street, New York; and Isidoro 
Menendez, 876 East 114th Street, 
New York, On May 9, it ran two 
more, signed by Adrian Jimenez. 938 
Intervale Avenue, the Bronx: 
Amaury Tirado, 302 West 52nd 
Street, New York. All these letters 
attacked the services provided by the 
Labor Department; claimed 
that officials of the Department had 
“insulted” them. 

The Department thereupon sent 
registered letters to all these individu- 
als, offering to deal with whatever 
grievances they might have. All of 
the letters but one were returned, 
marked “Unknown” by the Post Of- 
fice. One came back marked “No such 
address.” One of the “authors” of the 
original complaints turned out to be 
the small son of a member of the 
staff of El Diario. 

As part of his campaign against 
the elected Government of Puerto 
Rico, Ross has published the mem- 
oirs of the wife of Pedro Albizu 
Campos, leader of the discredited Na- 


and 


some 


tionalist movement on the island. It 
was the Nationalists who some years 
ago attempted to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, members of the U.S. 
Congress and Governor Munoz 
Marin. Although the Nationalists are 
dedicated to terrorist methods and 
have virtually no popular support in 
Puerto Rico, the articles appearing 
in Ross’s newspaper tend to give them 
spurious prestige among the Puerto 
Rican population in New York City. 

Ross also pretends to carry on a 
campaign against exploitation of 
Puerto Ricans by corrupt unions in 
New York City. Yet, El Diario’s La- 
bor Day issue on September 2. 1957 
carried large paid advertisements 
from Locals 222 and 422 of the Inter- 
Workers. 


treatment of Puerto Rican workers 


national Jewelry whose 
has resulted in an ultimatum to their 
parent union by George Meany. di- 
recting it to discipline these locals or 
else stand charges. 

The 


“article” by 


newspaper also carried an 
Pedro de Mesones. a 
Peruvian who has accused Norman 
Thomas and other American citizens 
of being “pro-Communists” and _ is 
Anti- 


Communist Association,” which spe- 


head of the “Inter-American 


cializes in reviling all those who 
attack Latin American dictators. In 
printing this piece, Ross failed to 
mention that it was in fact a paid 
advertisement and that the paper 
had received $500 for its publication. 
He admitted this under questioning 
by officials of the Inter-American 
Press Association. 

Another 


Ross’s 


revealing episode is 


unsuccessful dealings with 
President Victor Paz Estenssoro of 
Bolivia. In 1953, Paz was anxious to 
establish a newspaper in the Bolivian 
capital, and Ross volunteered his 
His 
sages amazingly similar to some in 
the later letter to Trujillo. He urged 
that the proposed paper pretend to be 


services. offer contained pas- 


“independent” rather than obviously 
a Government organ, and added: 
“Frankly, I haven’t time to work 
in La Paz. Economically, it will not 
pay me to do so. . . . But I will be 


glad to do it, only in order y 
strengthen the government of You 
Excellency.” 

When this offer was turned doy, 
by the Bolivian Government, Rog 
took his revenge. In April 1954, }, 
published an article in Nation’s Bus. 
ness, entitled “Dagger at Our Back” 
which allegedly dealt with Comm. 
nism in Latin America. In it he said 

“State Department officials pri 
vately explain their policy by sayin 
that Bolivian President Victor Pay 
Estenssoro is not an 18-carat Red, 
(Paz Estenssoro describes himself 3 
an ‘orthodox Marxist.’) The ques 
tion of who is and who isn’t an ortho. 
dox Communist could be debated 
until the bombs hit us. Comrade Ma. 
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lenkov is like the farmer who sets yp 
Ly 


Spanish 


a beehive and gets the bees to work.| fin—the 


ing. The bees may not be orthodor | 
Marxists, but the farmer will comet 
along and collect the honey anyway.” 

As it happens, Paz Estenssoro is 
not a Communist, and in July 1953 
Ross had no qualms about working 
with him. When the Bolivian Presi- 
dent turned down his offer. however, 
Ross suddenly discovered that he was 
a Communist. 

This incident throws considerable 
light on Ross’s objectives in publish- 
ing El Diario. He is anxious to make 
money for himself and is not very 
particular about how he does it. But 
he also sees the paper as a spring: 
board to political influence in New 
York City. The Spanish-speaking 
people in the city constitute more 
than 10 per cent of the population; if 
he can convince them that he is their 
“protector,” he will be a power in 
local politics. 

That Ross has made progress in his 
bid for influence is shown by the 
fact that, during the last New York 
Mayoralty campaign, the major cat- 
didates felt constrained to make off 
cial calls on him as “spokesman for 
the Puerto Ricans.” This is the rea 
danger. For if Ross succeeds it wil 
mean that a man who has offered his 
services to the worst dictator in the 
New World has become an arbiter 
of government in New York City 
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fighting Dictatorship 


THE STRUGGLE 
WITHOUT END 


By Charles O. Porter 


HEN I was in Bogota, Colom- 

bia in June 1957, I was asked 
ata university forum, “When do you 
expect to win your fight against dic- 
tators?” I replied in my _ limited 
Spanish, “Never, this is la lucha sin 
fn—the struggle without end.” 

A few weeks earlier, I had visited 
Costa Rica and discussed the same 
problem with that nation’s remark- 
able President, José Figueres (who 
is now completing his term of of- 
fice). I spent some pleasant and in- 
formative hours as a guest at Presi- 
dent Figueres’s ranch. Its name is La 
Lucha Sin Fin, and the reference is 
identical. Figueres has fought hard, 
long and effectively for democracy in 
Costa Rica and elsewhere. Back in 
1948, he personally led the first 
armed resistance to Communism in 
this hemisphere. 

My own involvement in this strug- 
gle began in December 1956, when 
aconstituent of mine, a young man 
by the name of Gerry Murphy, dis- 
appeared in the Dominican Republic 
under circumstances which shrieked 
of murder by order of Dictator Tru- 
jillo himself. Representatives of the 
State Department and the FBI came 
to my office at my request. They told 
me of the Dominican explanation that 
a co-pilot had killed Gerry in a 
drunken fight and then committed 
suicide out of remorse. They said 
that stirring matters up would only 
bring out evidence of certain short- 
comings on Gerry’s part. 

The Dominican explanation of 
Gerry’s death was full of holes, and 
I felt that Trujillo had shown fantas- 
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tic effrontery in offering it. I was 
aghast that our officials seemed will- 
ing to accept it. When I called Ger- 
ry’s parents, who live in my home 
town of Eugene, Oregon, they wanted 
me to go ahead and press for an 
investigation. 

On February 28, 1957, 1 made my 
first speech as a member of the 
House of Representatives. Police 
swarmed around the Capitol, and I 
had warnings that my life was in 
danger. My speech was an analysis 
of the known facts in the Murphy 
case, including the inconsistent and 
implausible explanation by 
Trujillo’s government. Two weeks 
later, the State Department rejected 
the Dominican explanation and asked 
for further investigation. 

The State Department also request- 
ed three times that Arturo Espaillat, 
former Dominican Consul General in 
New York who subsequently became 
Trujillo’s Minister of Security, be 
made available for questioning and 
possible trial. This request was re- 
fused each time. 

Soon afterward, because 
spread unfavorable publicity in the 
United States and Latin America was 
causing the Dominican Government 
to lose tourists as well as respectabil- 
ity, Trujillo hired the famous New 
York lawyer and author, Morris 
Ernst, to investigate the related cases 
of Gerry Murphy and Jests de Galin- 
dez, the Basque scholar who disap- 
peared in New York in March 1956. 
I had admired Ernst as a keen, fear- 
less lawyer and a foremost guardian 
of our civil liberties. Now, regret- 


given 
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CHARLES O. PORTER, Democrat, 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives from Oregon’s Fourth District in 
1956. Although only a freshman Con- 
gressman, he soon won Hemisphere- 
wide attention through his vigorous 
criticism of U.S. policy toward Latin 
American dictatorships. In this arti- 
cle, written especially for THe New 
Leaver, he explains just how he came 
to take up the Latin American cause. 
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fully, I have my doubts about him, 
because he has refused to carry his 
investigation into the Dominican Re- 
public itself and require full pub- 
licity there by TV, radio and news- 
papers. He agreed to do this when 
he came to my office last fall. Now 
he writes me that he never agreed to 
it at all. 

The Murphy-Galindez case is far 
from closed. John Frank, a Washing- 
ton lawyer, was convicted in Decem- 
ber 1957 as an urregistered Domini- 
can agent who was mixed up in the 
affair. The Government has told me 
that more indictments are in pros- 
pect. 

But there is a larger issue in- 
volved: the whole question of Amer- 
ican policy in Latin America. The 
treatment accorded him by Washing- 
ton in the past gave Trujillo every 
reason to believe that he could com- 
mit murder with impunity. 

My mail, my visitors and my re- 


if 





ception on four trips to Latin Amer- 
ica in 1957 it clear that I 
enjoy wide popularity on that conti- 
nent. The reason for this is my work 
in the Murphy-Galindez case and my 
often expressed belief that the Ameri- 
can people hate dictatorships and 


make 


love democracy and that our foreign 
policy should reflect this fact. 

My efforts are important to Latin 
Americans because they see in them 
the possibility that the United States 
will change its soft-on-dictators pol- 
icy. I am receiving support from 
Latin American leaders who for vears 
have risked their lives and fortunes 
so that their peoples might have bet- 
ter, more democratic conditions «f 
life. I refer to men like Luis Mufioz- 
Marin of Puerto Rico, José Figueres 
of Costa Rica, Ramon Villeda Mo- 
rales of Honduras, Eduardo Santos 
and Alberto Lleras Camargo of Co- 
lombia, and Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela. 

My warm reception by democratic 
leaders is itself a sign that our State 
Department should reverse its poli- 
cies which lend respectability to po- 
lice states and their chiefs. I have yet 
to find any member of the Depart- 
ment below the highest echelon, or 
any newspaperman who knows Latin 
America, who did not applaud my 
position and, in many cases. offer 
assistance. 

General Lemuel Shepard, chief of 
the Inter-American Defense Board. 
tells me that we don’t deal sternly 
with Trujillo, Somoza or Batista be- 
cause we need them to help defend 
the Panama Canal. (As if they and 
their armed forces would be any help 
against supersonic air or missile at- 
tack!) Similarly, the State Depart- 
ment told me that we did not praise 
Colombia publicly for throwing off a 
dictatorship because Marcos Pérez 
Jiménez, then still in power in Vene- 
zuela, might have decided not to let 
U.S. companies develop his country’s 
oil resources. 

I say we need a policy based on 
facts like these: 

© The U.S. is the leader of the free 
world and must base its leadership 
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on moral as well as material re- 
sources. 

e The American people believe in 
government by free elections and in 
courts which are fair. 

¢ In our struggle with interna- 
tional Communism, we may have to 
ally ourselves with police states, cuch 
as Spain, for reasons of defense, but 
we do not have to allow them to iden- 
tify their tyrannies with us and make 
it appear that we regard them with 
favor. 

© Political, 


non-Communist 


social and economic 


gains in nations 
make them stronger allies of the 
West: hence, we should encourage 
their development, as we are doing 
to some extent already. The chief 
need is that we stand up and declare 
our faith in democracy over tyranny 
without implying that we believe our- 
selves to be perfect or that the ad- 
vantages of democracy can be 
achieved quickly and without effort. 

Last August, the State Department 
wrote me that “juridical equality and 
non-intervention” were the “indis- 
pensable bases” of our relations with 
Latin America. Nobody has any com- 
plaint about “juridical equality.” But 
“non-intervention” has been blown 
up beyond its original meaning of re- 
nouncing the use of marines or 
money to change governments. 

Consider the State Department’s 
response to my suggestion that we 
publicly call a spade a spade, a dic- 
tator a dictator. After citing the 
Charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, which happens to be a 
very pro-democratic document, it 
said: “It is the opinion of this De- 
partment that for the United States, 
by means of official proclamations, 
to characterize its neighbor countries 
as being dictatorships would now be 
viewed by practically all of the Latin 
American governments and peoples 
as an act of calculated and distinctly 
unwelcome intervention in their in- 
ternal affairs.” 

I agree that the dictators would cry 
“intervention,” but the democracies 
and the nations striving in that direc- 


tion would be encouraged. This is the 





kind of “intervention” that spells 
moral leadership and ultimate Victory 
for those who believe in huma 
rights. 

The State Department went on tp 
say that “for the United States tp 
become a self-appointed official cep. 
sor of existing governments in the 
Americas would soon have us in up. 
warranted difficulties with our neigh. 
bors.” But we are already in “yp. 
warranted difficulties” with nations 
which should be our friends. Nor jg 
there any question of censorship jn. 
volved. We would simply be saying 
out loud what we already know, 


Batista and Trujillo are dictators, | 


They know it. All Latin America 
knows it. The State Department 
knows it. Let’s say it so that the 
American people will know it, joo, 

Finally, the spokesman denied that 


any of “our friends in Latin Amer. | 


ica” feel that the United States has 
shown “undue friendship for dicta- 
torial governments.” Again, the over: 
whelming evidence is to the contrary, 

We gave medals to Pérez Jiménez 
and Somoza, we send arms to Batista 
even though he is using them against 
his people in violation of the agree- 
ment he signed with us, and we are 
giving military and economic aid to 
Trujillo. Why should men like these 
receive aid from us? Will they help 
us if the Soviet Union attacks us? | 
say negligibly, if at all. Is this aid 
helping to keep down internal subver- 
sion? I say no. 

Opponents of dictatorship soon 
realize that the United States has 
identified itself with their oppressors. 
Inevitably, they will turn to the So- 
viet Union, whose agents are glad to 
form a popular front and hope to 
profit from the overthrow of the po- 
lice state to set up their own brand 
of totalitarianism. 

It is a struggie without end, but 
not a struggle without hope. The first 
step is to recognize that our leader- 
ship in the free world must be based 
on moral principles. Liberty and jus: 
tice for all means not only all citizens 
of the United States but all citizens 
of this one world we live in today. 
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EFORE the historic events at Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock, 
the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission had been uniquely suc- 
cessful in bringing new industry to 
the state. The Commission, whose 
chairman is Winthrop Rockefeller, 
had conducted an unusually effective 
campaign directed at multi-plant cor- 
porations operating in important sec- 
tors of the national economy. Arkan- 
az, like other Southern states, has 
rigorously solicited Northern manu- 
facturing companies—offering un- 
usual land subsidies, free plants, 
generous tax exemptions and “loyal, 
native-born, productive workers.” 

The significant expansion of indus- 
try and commerce in Arkansas has 
now perhaps come to an end for an 
extended period. The collusion be- 
tween Governor Orval Faubus and the 
white mobs that brought violence to 
Central High School and led ulti- 
mately to the use of Federal troops 
was, in the words of Dr. Charles H. 
Carpenter, industrial engineering 
consultant to the Arkansas Indus- 


trial Development Commission, “a 


terrible misfortune.” Dr. Carpenter 
further states that racial violence has 
“wiped out” the gains made by the 
Commission in its campaign to at- 
tract new industry. 

Commission Chairman Rockefeller 
stated that it would take at least six 
months “to accurately estimate the 
damage that has been done—and 
damage there has been.” In a later 








Hersert Hitt, NAACP Labor Secre- 
lary, co-authored The Citizen’s Guide 
to De-Segregation and has lectured 
at leading colleges and universities. 
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Violence Checks Southern 


Industry Boom By Herbert Hill 


interview, Dr. Carpenter said that the 
integration riots had “cost Arkansas 
thousands of new jobs.” 

Spokesmen for Northern manufac- 
turing communities that had _ lost 
payrolls through the relocation of 
plants in the South were quick to 
comment. Oswald D. Heck, Speaker 
of the New York State Assembly, told 
a meeting of the state’s Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Council: 

“All of us have been concerned 
about the efforts of Southern states 
to seduce industry out of New York 
with fantastic lures describing the 
advantages of locating in peaceful, 
bucolic, low-cost Southern towns. 
One ‘of the most aggressive of the 
states playing the pirating game has 
been Arkansas. Certainly it would be 
no easy task to be an employer in 
the capital city of Arkansas at this 
time.” 

An example of this “pirating game” 
was recently exposed by Irving J. 
Fain, Vice President of the Apex 
Tire and Rubber Company of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, who made pub- 
lic a letter received from the Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fain’s company was invited 
to “enjoy” the advantages of that 
state’s so-called “right-to-work law” 
and was informed that “in this sec- 
tion of Mississippi our population is 
predominantly white.” 

Soon after Winthrop Rockefeller 
conceded in a nationwide TV inter- 
view that great damage had been 
done to the drive for new industry 
in Arkansas, Leonard C. Yaseen, sen- 
ior partner of the Fantus Factory Lo- 
cating Service, one of the nation’s 
leading consultants, told the press 





that many clients had eliminated Lit- 
tle Rock and Arkansas from their 
future plans for industrial invest- 
ment. Yaseen said: 

“Any company contemplating an 
investment of millions of dollars in 
a town must make certain that law- 
enforcement agencies can and will 
control extremist elements in the 
community. Mob action and civic 
irresponsibility over any issue place 
a community on industry’s black 
list.” 

Yaseen revealed that Montgomery, 
Alabama and Clinton, Tennessee 
two other communities with widely 





racial difficulties—were 


also now shunned by industry. 


publicized 


The annual meeting of the South- 
ern Governors Sea 
Island, Georgia coincided with the 


Conference at 


dramatic events at Little Rock. Gov- 
LeRoy Collins of Florida 
warned the conferees that, if the 
South “wraps itself in a Confederate 
blanket and consumes itself in racial 
furor,” it will destroy its pelitical 
and economic future. 


ernor 


From the businessman’s point of 
view, racial conflict in the South 
presents two main dangers. First, 
turmoil and violence resulting from 
racial bigotry often result in serious 
interruptions and stoppages of vital 
production—as in the rubber manu- 


facturing plants in and around Tus- 
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caloosa, Alabama during the riots 
which occurred when Autherine Lucy 
appeared on the campus of the State 
University. 

Second, there is the economic boy- 
cott used by both races against mer- 
chants and companies accused of hav- 
ing partisan interests in the segrega- 
tion question. Increasingly, newspa- 
pers and leaders in Southern com- 
munities expressing concern 
about the effects of boycotts on eco- 
nomic development. 

Mississippi State Senator William 
Alexander, addressing a group of 
business leaders in his state, recently 
commented: “We have raised the 
banners of bitterness and prejudice 
above our sense of common sense and 
decency against some people and 
companies. We cannot afford boy- 
cotts. We have the problem with us 
of sustaining and augmenting the 
have 


are 


tremendous advances we 
achieved in the postwar period.” 

After interviewing a broad selec- 
tion of Southern industrialists, the 
Wall Street Journal stated: “The 
present Southern boycotts are the 
most far-reaching ever faced by 
American businessmen. Many South- 
erners, including some firmly com- 
mitted to 
schools, deplore the use of economic 
pressure by either race. The boycotts 
and other things now happening defi- 
nitely are not a solution.” 

In addition to the problems result- 
ing from racial violence and eco- 
nomic boycott, Southern business in- 
stitutions are burdened with the extra 
cost of conducting business in a seg- 
regated world. Added to the heavy 


taxes of providing separate facilities 


continuing segregated 


in public institutions such as schools, 
business institutions must pay the ex- 
pense of building and maintaining 
duplicate facilities in many private 
business operations. Recently Vance 
Greenslit, president of the South- 
eastern Greyhound Lines, stated: “It 
frequently costs 50 per cent more to 
build a terminal with segregated fa- 
cilities.” The Wall Street Journal 
commented: “The total cost of ob- 
serving the color line obviously can 
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be considerable to a business such 
as Greyhound.” 

Many other difficulties 
arise to plague business firms in their 
Southern operations as a result of 
the race issue in local communities. A 
recent example was the experience of 
Scripto, Inc., whose home offices are 
in Atlanta, Georgia. This manufac- 
turing company purchased 40 addi- 
tional acres to build a new $1.5-mil- 
lion plant in an area on the outskirts 
of Atlanta which for the past 28 years 
had been zoned for industrial use. 
When it was discovered that large 
numbers of Negroes were to be em- 
ployed, city officials rezoned the area 
as residential, the ~by excluding the 
new factory. Charles Lovejoy, Scrip- 
to’s executive vice president, ob- 
served: “We lost $41,000 because we 
had to sell the property for less than 
we paid for it. We don’t know how 
much the litigation cost us.” 

Another Southern community ad- 
versely affected by racial conflict is 
Birmingham, Alabama. A major cen- 
ter of heavy industry in the South, it 
has attracted many important manu- 


serious 


facturing operations because of its 
advanced and diverse steel produc- 
tion, good location, excellent trans- 
portation facilities and tax induce- 
ments. But, in the past two years in 
Birmingham and its industrial en- 
virons, many episodes of racial vio- 
lence provoked by the large and high- 
ly organized Alabama White Citizens 
Council have caused deep concern 
among those responsible for Birming- 
ham’s industrial expansion. 

William P. Engel of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce told the 
Birmingham Post-Herald: “We must 
face up to our own deficiencies. The 
hoodlumism here has hit headlines 
throughout the nation. As a result, 
we have lost one major plant in Bir- 
mingham and several smaller instal- 
lations. Place yourself in the shoes 
of a man who wants to bring a plant 
to Birmingham. Would you, under 
the circumstances, do it? If we ob- 
ject to interference from outside 
interests, we should object to inter- 
ference from within.” 





Later Cooper Green, vice preside 
in charge of industrial developmen 
for the Alabama Power Company, 
stated that “two major and two m, 
nor installations have shelved ‘tem. 
porarily’ plans to move into Alabama 
The [racial] publicity has hurt Bj. 
mingham and Montgomery, Pro. 
pects on whom we call in an effor 
to get them to locate in the state haye 
asked us about the trouble we ar 
having here. No industry wants to 
move into a troubled area.” 

The Post-Herald observed editor. 
ally: “Now Birmingham can see the 
price which must be paid for the 
racial outbreaks and the resulting 
hoodlumism. . . . It is understand. 
able that plant officials would hesi- 
tate to move a plant into a city where 
there has been such violence. This 
points up the necessity for our pub. 
lic officials to apprehend and bring 
to trial those persons who have been 
guilty of this violence.” 

The retarding effects of racial con- 
flict on Southern industrial develop. 
ment are just now becoming evi- 
dent. The South’s proportion of the 
nation’s manufacturing facilities in- 
creased from 9 per cent in 1900 to 
22 per cent last year. Some 22,000 
new industrial plants (employing 50 
or more persons) 
the area since 1939, and its indus 


have located in 


trial output has increased from $1] 
billion to $62 billion during the same 
period. Industrial construction in the 
Gulf states area accounted for one 
sixth of all industrial construction in; 
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Thé value of this construction was 
$3.25 billion—six times the value of 
all industrial construction in the New 
England area. 

But the profound industrial rev- 
olution in the South, which in the 
past decade dramatically, raised liv. 
ing standards and made’ possible 
very high level of employment, has 
now been interrupted. In refusing te 
accept peaceably the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court on school seg 
regation and transportatioh, the white 
South finds itself in a great dilemma it 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin - 4 





HE SOVIET GOVERNMENT, like any 
T.. must operate within cer- 
tain limits fixed by its ideology and 
its environment, What it gains from 
the absence of institutionalized con- 
trols from below it loses by its com- 
mitment to an extraordinarily rigid 
system. Its responsibilities are so ex- 
tensive and interdependent that a 
change in one sector of national life 
inevitably affects all the others—a 
factor which helps account for the 
regime's essentially conservative na- 
ture. 

All this applies particularly in the 
area of nationality problems. In the 
Soviet Union, these are so intimate- 
ly bound up with the country’s politi- 
cal, economic and cultural life that 
oe might almost say that the 
nationalities question has no exist- 
ence of its own apart from broader 
issues affecting the Soviet Union as 
awhole. It merely reflects all-Union 
problems against the background of 
local traditions, interests and aspi- 


the status of the ethnic minorities 
presupposes a fundamental change 
in the Soviet system as a whole; con- 
versely, any change in overall Soviet 
policy reacts at once on the status 
of the minorities. 

The Kremlin’s treatment of the 
minorities is largely conditioned by 
two incompatible features of the So- 
viet system: on the one hand, the 
extreme centralization implicit in 
inism, and, on the other, the 
multinational character and_inter- 
tational aspirations of the Soviet 
‘tate. The first acts as a centripetal 
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By Richard Pipes 


force, the second as a centrifugal one. 
No real compromise between the two 
is possible, yet neither can be wholly 
abandoned. 

Lenin did not plan it this way. He 
the nationalism of the 
smaller, economically unviable na- 
tions as largely a psychological phe- 
nomenon caused by the inequality 


regarded 


and exploitation inherent in class 
societies. He hoped that his slogan 
of national self-determination would 
remove the psychological obstacles to 
assimilation, but those 
which persisted in their nationalism 
would be permitted to secede. Thus, 
he expected to be left with a nation- 
ally homogeneous state in which the 
natural progress of economic devel- 


minorities 


opment would deprive local national- 
ism of all raison d’étre. 

During his lifetime, by the sheer 
force of his personality, Lenin suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a certain equi- 
librium between and 
multi-nationalism. But this equilib- 
rium was not translated into institu- 
tional terms, with the result that 
immediately after Lenin’s death the 
centralizing forces got the upper 


centralism 





This is the fourth in our series of 
articles on the USSR since 1953. In 
previous issues, David J. Dallin dis- 
cussed foreign policy, Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky the Communist party, 
and Gleb Struve literature. Richard 
Pipes, of the Russian Research 
Center at Harvard, is author of 
The Formation of the Soviet Union. 
Future articles will discuss Soviet 
industry, agriculture, law, educa- 
tion, armed forces and police. 








The Nationalities 


hand. With the rise of Stalin, an ad- 
ditional factor made itself felt: the 
supremacy of the numerically pre- 
dominant Great Russian people. The 
centripetal forces of the Soviet sys- 
tem soon fused with Russian strivings 
for hegemony, and the forces of de- 
centralization and multi-nationalism 
were completely silenced. Stalin did 
not produce this development; he 
merely identified himself with tend- 
encies inherent in the regime created 
by Lenin, 

Unless it wishes to destroy itself, 
any Soviet regime must reconcile it- 
self to the permanence of the central- 
ism-vs.-multi-nationalism dilemma. It 
is unable to make any fundamental 
changes in the status of the minori- 
ties. The nature of the bureaucratic 
regime, the planned economy and the 
aspirations of the Russian population 
all promote centralism, while the na- 
tional minorities and the foreign 
Communist movements pull in the 
opposite direction. In this conflict, 
the Kremlin must yield primacy to 
centralism but pay lip-service to 
multi-nationalism and _ international- 
ism. 

Under the circumstances, the best 
the minorities can expect is a psycho- 
logical redressing of the unbalanced 
relationship created in the Stalin era. 
This, to some extent, they haye ob- 
tained from Stalin’s successors. In 
1953, for example, the national re- 
publics were granted their own flags 
and anthems, which since then have 
figured prominently in celebrations 
of major Soviet holidays. Soviet his- 
torians have been ordered to make 











a critical re-examination of Tsarist 
imperial expansion, and discussion 
has been reopened on Shamil, the 
leader of Caucasian 
Tsar Nicholas I. Immediately after 


resistance to 


Stalin’s death, the press stopped giv- 
ing the Jewish family names and 
patronymics of Soviet Jews accused 
of anti-state crimes. Simultaneously, 
a propaganda campaign was launched 
to emphasize the equality of all na- 
tional groups in the Soviet Union. To 
stress the point, the post-Stalin regime 
charged the late Lavrenti P. Beria 
with attempting “to undermine the 
friendship of the peoples of the 
USSR.” 

It is true that all these measures 
have been essentially verbal. In So- 
viet society, however, public life is 
regulated less by law than by the 
climate of opinion created by those 
The 
pressed intention to safeguard the 
equality of nationalities and end the 
excesses of Stalin’s last years, even 
though unsupported by any concrete 
measures, has had far more effect on 
the day-to-day life of Soviet citizens 
than it would have had in a demo- 


in power. Government’s_ ex- 


cratic state. 
At the same time, Stalin’s succes- 
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STREET SCENE IN ASHKABAD, CAPITAL OF SOVIET TURKMENISTAN: 








sors have made certain that their 
intentions would not be misinter- 
preted by linking the “equality” cam- 
paign with another for “unity.” To 
Soviet citizens, who are remarkably 
adept at divining Government think- 
ing from such hints, the meaning was 
clear: There was to be no relaxation 
of the centralism which deprived the 
minorities of all effective guidance of 
their own affairs, How slight the shift 
in Moscow’s attitude was may be 
gauged from the opening lines of the 
new Byelorussian “national” anthem: 

“We Byelorussians and Rus- 

sia fraternal 
“The road to happiness to- 


gether have sought. .. . 


oe MOST important series of de- 
velopments bearing on the na- 
tional minorities since Stalin’s death 
has been the various measures toward 
decentralization of the Soviet econ- 
omy. The economic reform was not 
conceived from this point of view: 
it was designed to increase efficiency 
by bringing the planning and dis- 
tributing apparatus closer to the 
sources of raw materials and the con- 
sumer. Because of the totalitarian 
nature of Soviet society, however, it 
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may ultimately have a profound ef: 
fect on the nationalities problem. 
Economic decentralization began 
shortly after Stalin’s death, but it 
assumed significant dimensions only 
after the 20th Communist Party 
In June 1956, the Gov- 
ernment announced the abolition of 


Congress. 


13 all-Union ministries and the trans- 
fer of their functions to the constitu 
ent republics. Most of the ministries 
affected had been in charge of light 
and food industries, transport and 
public health—all low-priority sec 
tors of the economy with a minimum 
of policy-making powers. One, how 
ever, was the Ministry of Justice | 
Transferring the administration 0 
justice to the republics doubtless rep 
resented an effort to achieve greater 
flexibility in applying general law: 
to local circumstances (something 
Lenin had always advocated) ani 
therefore constituted a genuine con: 


‘ 





cession to centrifugal forces. 

A much more comprehensive pre 
gram of economic decentralizatio 
was initiated in the spring of 195) 
The regime announced its intentiot 
to decentralize both planning an 





operation of all industrial and com 
struction enterprises (except thos 
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jirectly concerned with defense) by 
fividing the country into 105 re- 
gions run by newly created “national- 
eonomy councils” (sovnarkhozy). 
Like the ministry reform, this was 
hasically an attempt to increase efh- 
ciency by shifting authority within 
the Government apparatus. Though 
the national minorities will be no 
freer to dispose of their industrial 
wealth than they were before, the re- 
form program does have one feature 
which may greatly affect the life of 
the minority groups. 

‘The point is that the borders of 
the new economic regions have been 
drawn to coincide with those of the 
constituent republics. In the case of 
the smaller republics, the adminis- 
trative and economic borders are 
identical; in the case of the larger 
ones (e.g., the Ukraine, Kazakhstan 
and Uzbekistan), the republican ad- 
ministrative unit is divided into sev- 
eral economic regions, all fully con- 
tained within it. The reason for this 
undoubtedly is that the Party, which 
is to supervise the sovnarkhozy, is 
organized along lines corresponding 
to the republics and their subdivi- 
sions. 

The importance of all this lies in 
the tendency of Soviet economic com- 
plexes toward autarchy. Saddled with 
onerous and often unrealistic tasks, 
Soviet industrial managers are in- 
clined to bring as many economic 
enterprises as possible under their 
control in the hope of thereby meet- 
ing the state plan’s demands on 
them. Where the new economic re- 
gions coincide with the Union re- 
publics, this economic tendency to- 
ward autarchy will undoubtedly be 
strengthened by similar tendencies 
on the part of local political bodies, 
thereby bolstering local nationalism. 

Ever since the introduction of the 
Five-Year Plans, the Soviet regime 
has promoted economic specializa- 
tion in the various economic regions. 
It has fought all efforts to achieve 
well-rounded, econo- 
mies in the republics, compelling 
them to develop only those industries 
which fitted into the larger require- 
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ments of the Soviet economy. This is 
resented by the national minorities, 
which feel that the Government wants 
to make them economically depend- 
ent and deprive them of the consum- 
er goods which their resources and 
labor produce. Under the new sys- 
tem, tendencies toward regional self- 
sufficiency can find legitimate out- 
lets. Unless the Government in Mos- 
cow is very careful, an explosive 
combination of political and eco- 
nomic centrifugalism may develop. 


NOTHER noteworthy policy initi- 
A ated since Stalin’s death is the 
colonization of the Kazakh steppe 
which began in 1954. Although today 
it is accompanied by high-flown so- 
cialist slogans, this is actually just a 
continuation of the traditional east- 
ward movement of the Russian peo- 
ple. Throughout the country’s history, 
and regardless of changes of govern- 
ment, the Russians have moved stead- 
ily into the vast spaces to the east 
in search of land, jobs, housing, a 
somewhat freer life, or simply ad- 
venture. 

In times of the 
Government has often thrown its 
support behind this opening up of 
Russia’s “frontier.” The last time 
this happened was on the eve of 
World War I, when the Tsarist Gov- 
ernment under Premier Peter Stoly- 
pin helped to resettle several million 
Russian peasants in Siberia and the 
Central Asian steppes. When Khrush- 
chev, with great fanfare, announced 
a drive to settle “the idle lands in 
Kazakhstan, Siberia, the Urals, the 
Volga region, and some parts of the 
[northern] Caucasus,” he was actu- 
ally following in Stolypin’s footsteps. 

Never mentioned in connection 
with the drive to clear the so-called 
“virgin lands” is the fact that it cuts 
right across territory which for more 
than a thousand years has been in- 
habited by nomadic or semi-nomadic 
Bashkirs, Kazakhs and others of 
Turkic stock. The migrants take over 
these people’s grazing lands as well 
as the most important political jobs. 
Repeated waves of young, energetic 
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and acquisitive outsiders pour in, 
until the natives find themselves out- 
numbered and relegated to the posi- 
tion of second-class citizens. The re- 
sulting resentment is sharpened by 
religious and cultural differences. 

What Russian settlement has meant 
for the native populations can be 
shown in the case of Kazakhstan. The 
census of 1926 revealed that there 
were 3.7 million Kazakhs in the area 
and 2.1 million Russians, Ukraini- 
ans and Byelorussians. By 1939, as 
a result of the famine and strife ac- 
companying collectivization, the num- 
ber of Kazakhs had dropped to some 
2.9 million, while the Slavic popula- 
tion showed a normal increase to 2.6 
million. Today, as a result of the war- 
time influx of Russians and Ukraini- 
ans and the current virgin-lands cam- 
paign, the Slavs outnumber the Ka- 
zakhs by 4.6 to 3.4 million. Their 
respective percentages of the total 
population of Kazakhstan are 56.5 
and 40. Thus, the Kazakhs, who with- 
in living memory were the virtually 
of their native 
province, are today a minority. A 
similar process has been under way 
in Bashkiria and other Central Asian 
areas. 


exclusive masters 


The current colonization drive 
threatens the very survival of the 
Turkic peoples of the Volga-Ural re- 
gion and the Central Asian steppe. 
With their way of life forcibly al- 
tered, their livestock greatly depleted 
and their best lands taken over by 
Russian settlers, they are demoral- 
ized and demographically on the de- 
cline. They face the bleak alterna- 
tives of assimilating or else vegetat- 
ing on what amount to native reser- 
vations or enclaves in a region over- 
run by Russian and Ukrainian mi- 
grants. Any violent resistance might 
well spell the natives’ doom, for the 
local Slavic population regards them 
with a contempt comparable to that 
shown by many Western settlers in 
colonial areas. 

New light has been thrown since 
1953 on another great human trag- 
edy. During World War II, Stalin 
ordered the deportation to the east of 
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six entire ethnic groups. These were 
the Volga Germans (1939 popula- 
tion: 405,000), the Crimean Tatars 
(259,000), the Kalmucks of the 
northwestern Caspian area (130,- 
000), and three north Caucasian peo- 
ples: the Chechen (318,000), the 
Ingush (74,000) and the Balkars 
(33,000). The Volga Germans were 
deported early in the war because 
they were considered likely to col- 
laborate with the advancing enemy, 
the Crimean Tatars toward the end 
of the war because they allegedly had 
collaborated, and the others because 
Stalin decided ex post facto that they 
would have collaborated if the Ger- 
mans had ever reached their areas. 
This indiscriminate punishment of 
1.215.000 Soviet based 
largely on suspicion, went generally 


citizens, 


unnoticed in the West in the pro- 
Soviet enthusiasm of the immediate 
postwar period. Khrushchev finally 
referred to it in his secret report to 
the 20th Party Congress as one of 
Stalin’s crimes. Curiously, however. 
Khrushchev mentioned only four of 
the deported nationalities: the Che- 
chen, Ingush, Balkars and Kalmucks. 
Why not the Volga Germans and Cri- 
mean Tatars as well? Obviously be- 
cause these two groups had inhabited 
rich lands which have since been 
taken over by Slavic settlers. (The 
Crimea, in fact, was annexed to the 
Ukraine shortly after Stalin’s death.) 
The four rehabilitated groups, on the 
other hand, formerly inhabited moun- 
tainous or semi-desert regions which 
the Slavs did not want and which 
have undoubtedly lain fallow for the 
past thirteen years. 

ERHAPS the most significant indi- 
ti of the present Soviet 
rulers’ views on the nationalities 
question is their failure to carry out 
cultural reforms. By returning to the 
minorities the relative cultural and 
linguistic autonomy which they en- 
joyed in the 1920s and lost under 
Stalin, the could have 
strengthened the national identity of 
these groups without in any way 


regime 


weakening the foundations of Com- 






munist power. But nothing of ¢h P 
sort has happened. The policy of ¢ 
tural Russification initiated by Stalin 
is still in full force. 

Soviet Moslems, for example, are 
still not permitted to use their natiye 
alphabets, which were replaced in the 
late 1920s by variants of the Latia 


alphabet and on the eve of World 








War II by the Russian (Cyrillic) 
one. They are allowed to print a 
small edition of the Koran in the 
original, and some religious calen. | Herzen 
dars in the Arab script, but for every } J, Polan 
secular purpose they must use the taking ple 
alphabet of the dominant Slavs. lectuals 
The Jews, whose Yiddish cultural About si 
activities Stalin suppressed, are still Polish 
deprived of even the formal trappings | jowski, v 
of “culture” granted to other na- | joy and 
tional groups, such as a theater and { Kylura, 
newspapers, not to speak of schools. [ giglogue 
Though for administrative purposes } jys with 
the Jews are regarded as a national. truggle 
ity (and are so designated on the | ;; an orth 
passports which every Soviet citizen  jectual de 
must carry), they are not allowed to | the mear 
enjoy any of the limited privileges € de of th 
conferred by this status. All that re- } .fort to 
mains of the once active Yiddish | popformi 
theater is a few traveling vaudeville “T will 
troupes. which make determined ef- | sllectual. 
forts to amuse their small audiences | |ectyal |; 
with slapstick and mockery of Jews. } jaws of | 
[On this subject, see “My Talks with saving tc 
Soviet Jews.” by Alvin Z. Rubinstein | morrow, 
(NL, January 27, 1958) .—Eb.] so that 42 
Such, then, is the record of Sta- | should p 
lin’s successors in the five years since | yay for : 
his death. Except for a few largely oe 4 
symbolic measures designed to partly ) from see 
redress the psychological balance be- | cryshed 
tween the Russians and the minori- impresse 
ties. the only important new policies | live and 
bearing on the latter’s status have | of Hadji 
been those resulting from broader } theme ex 
economic programs, i.e., the eastward} exander 
movement and industrial decentrali- } Russian 
zation. No legislation has been adopt- ings fro 
ed that directly concerned the nation- | tury cre; 
alities question. And even in the intelliger 
realm of cultural policy, where they ] Letters j 
have considerable latitude within ) ——_ 
which to act, the Soviet Union’s new | Dantet 
rulers have failed to reform the con- § tune, edi 
ditions inherited from Stalin. and wro 
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Herzen and the Polish Intelligentsia. 
In Poland, sharp debate has been 
taking place among Communist intel- 
lectuals about “ends and means.” 
About six months ago, the young 
Polish philosopher, Leszek Kola- 
kowski, wrote three articles on “His- 
tory and Responsibility” for Nowa 
Kultura, cast in the form of a 
dialogue between an intellectual who 
has withdrawn from the political 
struggle and a “revolutionary” who 
isan orthodox Communist. The intel- 
kctual denies that the end can justify 
the means, that history is on the 
side of the revolutionary, and that the 
dfort to improve society requires 
conformity of culture. 

“] will never believe,” says the in- 
tellectual, “that the moral and intel- 
letual life of mankind follows the 
laws of economics—that is, that by 
saving today we can have more to- 
morrow, that we should use lives now 
so that ‘truth will triumph or that we 
should profit by crime to pave the 
way for nobility.” 

How tenacious this theme. even 
from seemingly barren soil—like the 
crushed thistle in the field which so 
impressed Tolstoy with its desire to 
live and so reminded him of the fate 
of Hadji Murad. How strongly this 
theme echoes the convictions of Al- 
exander Herzen, the extraordinary 
Russian publicist whose exilic writ- 
ings from London in the 19th cen- 
tury created a spiritual home for the 
intelligentsia within Russia. In his 


letters from the Other Shore, writ- 


Dante. Bett, labor editor of For- 
tune, edited The New American Right 
and wrote Work and Its Discontents. 
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ten just a hundred years ago, Herzen 
composed a dialogue in which a 
young rebel chides an older stoic for 
refusing to make any sacrifices for 
the impending revolution. 

“You have forgotten,” said the 
rebel, “that throughout all the 
changes and confusions of history 
there runs a single red thread bind- 
ing it into one aim. This thread is 
progress, or perhaps you do not ac- 
knowledge progress?” 

And the stoic replies: “If progress 
is the end, for whom are we work- 
ing? Who is this Moloch who, as the 
toilers approach him, instead of re- 
warding them only recedes. and as a 
consolation to the exhausted, doomed 
multitudes crying ‘morituri te salu- 
tamus’ can give back only the mock- 
ing answer that after their death all 
will be beautiful on earth. Do you 
truly wish to condemn all human be- 
ings alive today to the sad role of 
caryatids supporting a floor for oth- 
ers some day to dance on... or of 
wretched galley slaves, up to their 
knees in mud, dragging a barge filled 
with some mysterious treasure and 
with the humble words ‘progress in 
the future’ inscribed on its bow? ... 
This alone should serve as a warning 
to people: An end that is infinitely 
remote is not an end, but, if you like, 
a trap: an end must be nearer—it 
ought to be, at the very least, the 
laborer’s wage, or pleasure in the 
work done. Each age, each genera- 
tion, each life had and has its own 
fullness... .” 

The "Angry Young Men." Has any- 
one noticed that the British “angry 
young men” resemble the “new 
young men” of Russia in 1860, 


By Daniel Bell 





Notes On Russian Intellectuals 
From Herzen to Mayakovsky 


the nihilists who are described in 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children? 

“*A nihilist,’ said Nikolai Petro- 
vitch. ‘That’s from the Latin nzhil, 
nothing, so far as I can judge; the 
word must mean a man who. . 
accepts nothing?’ 

“Say. who respects nothing,’ put 
in Pavel Petrovitch.” 

Turgenev’s novel, published in 
1862 in the Russian Messenger, the 
magazine of the new generation pub- 
lished by M. N. Katkov, provoked a 
stormy controversy. Turgenev’s por- 
trait of Bazarov, the young nihilist, 
was attacked as a caricature and 
hailed as a vivid description of the 
new generation, Bazarov casts off the 
ties of love and duty. He is against 
Art, the Family and Social Institu- 
tions. He is not, as one finds in the 
literature of the Eighties and after, 
a man who goes to the people. He is 
simply a man who rejects all tradi- 
tion. 

One difference, of course, is that 
Bazarov is always cool and superior 
in his contempt of others. It would 
be hard to imagine him engaging in 
the tantrums of a Jimmy Porter. 

The "Beat Generation." In Ivan 
Bunin’s Memories and Portraits, he 
records some with 
Chekhov, including one dealing with 
the Moscow “decadents,” the pre- 
World War I equivalent of our “beat 
generation.” Said Chekhov tersely: 

“Decadents, my eye. They’re hefty 
muzhiks. They ought to be in a chain 
gang.” 

Suicide and Survival. One of Bu- 
nin’s bétes noires was Mayakovsky, 
the huge. roistering, brawling poet 
(“versifying hooligan,” said Bunin) 
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who called himself a “futurist,” 
joined the Communist party (because 
it, too, broke with the past) and shot 
himself in 1930 after being yoked to 
the new dogma of proletcult. 

“These futurists,” recalled Bunin, 


“wrote intentional mumbo-jumbo 
and read it in public, mounting on 
the platform dressed up in yellow 
women’s blouses, with faces painted 
like those of some savage tribe and 
swearing at the audience in the foul- 
est language in reply to its catcalls 
and laughter. I sat at supper with 
Gorki and the Finnish painter Axel 
Gallen [in April 1917] and Maya- 
kovsky began his performance by 
suddenly coming up to us, pushing a 
chair between ours and helping him- 
self from our plates and drinking out 
of our glasses. Gallen stared at him 
spellbound, just as he would proba- 
bly if a horse had been led into the 
banquet hall. Gorki with 
laughter; I drew away.” 

A different view of Mayakovsky is 
given by Boris Pasternak in his auto- 


roared 


biographical narrative Safe Conduct. 
Yet, in a curious dialectic, he en- 
larges the image to make of the farce 
a tragedy. Pasternak was a “symbol- 
ist” poet (his narrative, published in 
1931, is dedicated to the memory of 
Rainer Maria Rilke) and, in style and 
interest, a world apart from Maya- 
kovsky. Before the war, as a young 
man, Pasternak had gone, almost as 
in a pilgrimage, to study at Marburg 
under Hermann Cohen, the great neo- 
Kantian philosopher. In his esthetics 
(the major English source on Paster- 
nak is Stefan Schimanski’s !ong in- 
troductory essay to the Collected 
Prose of Pasternak, published in Eng- 
land in 1945), Pasternak shied away 
from the violence of Mayakovsky. 


who proclaimed himself “the trum- 
peter of the new age.” Says Paster- 
nak: “The only world in which it 
is possible to be wholly one’s self is 
nature, because in other worlds it is 
impossible to do anything without 
coming to harm or causing harm to 
others.” 

And yet the two were drewn to 
each other as if the violence and 
calm, the commitment and the de- 
tachment, the 
brace. But also, perhaps, because 


needed other’s em- 
Pasternak, in saying of Mayakov- 
sky when he met him in 1916 that 
“poetic destiny” belonged to him, 
foreshadowed not only the seal of his 
own silence but the fate of literature 
in Russia. 

One may see this, perhaps, in Pas- 
ternak’s autobiography. It is divided 
into three parts, the third almost 
wholly a memoir of Mayakovsky. He 
records their talks, long into the 
night; their walks, far into the coun- 
try; but most of all their long debates 
about romanticism and symbolism, 
about Orphism and Christianity, two 
currents which had touched Paster- 
nak’s life and remained thereafter as 
deeply submerged currents and the 
wellsprings, perhaps, of his later 
stoicism. 

Mayakovsky had written in 1930: 
“The poet is not he who goes around 
like a curly lamb and bleats on lyric 
love themes, but the poet is he who 
in our ruthless class struggle turns 
over his pen to the arsenal of the 
weapons of the proletariat, who is not 
afraid of any dirty work, any theme 
about revolution. .. .” 

This was his genuflection to the 
new gods. A rebel and a bohemian, 
he had embraced the Revolution be- 
cause in its terroristic rhythms he 








had found his own pulse. But after 
the Revolution a ney 
tempo: the need for agit-prop, for 


there was 
popular education. Mayakovsky 9p 
ganized his own version of agit-prop 
called the Left Front of the Arts, 
But finally, under pressure, he joined 
the RAPP, the official union of writ 
ers. The Literary Gazette hailed his 
step as a “colossal victory of prole 
tarian literature on its road ty 
hegemony.” Two months later, he 
lay dead by his own hand. 

“When I returned in the evening,” 
writes Pasternak on the last page 
of his book, “he was already in his 
coffin. The faces which had filled the 
room during the day had given place 
to others. It was comparativel quiet, 
There was scarcely any more weep: 
ing. 

“Suddenly, outside underneath the 
window, I imagined I saw his life. 
which now already belongs entirely 
to the past. I saw it move away 
obliquely from the window like a 
quiet tree-bordered street resembling 
the Povarskaya. And the first to take 
its stand in this street, by the very 
wall, was our state, our unprecedent- 
ed and unbelievable state, rushing 
headlong toward the ages and a: 
cepted by them forever. It stood there 
below; one could hail it and take it 
by the hand. Its palpable strangeness 
somehow recalled the dead man. The 
resemblance was so_ striking they 
could have been twins. 

“And it occurred to me then in 
the same irrelevant way that this 
man was perhaps this state’s unique 
citizen. The novelty of the ages 
flowed climatically through his blood. 
His strangeness was the strangeness 
of our times, of which half is yet to 


be fulfilled.” 





SURVIVAL 


Able to take 100 times as much radiation as man, insects 
may be the only survivors of atomic war.—News item. 


Insects, which men long have plagued 


With doses of insecticide, 


THE SUSPENSE IS TERRIBLE 


Though Russia’s bomb tests are suspended, 
That doesn’t mean that they are ended, 
But just suspended, if you please, 


As was the sword of Damocles. 


Now under stones, in holes and cracks, 


Await the turning of the tide. 


— Richard Armour 
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weight the scales against the anti- 
Khrushchev faction in the Presidium 
—Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, 


Shepilov. Then Khrushchev took the 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





ol first opportunity to ditch Zhukov. 

re If Khrushchev attained supreme 
vined N ° kj Kh h fb. power by methods very similar to Sta- 
writ : ita rus Cc ev lin’s, the Soviet position in 1958 is 


not what it was in 1929. Militarily 





| is al e 7 

a Se. A h S . and industrially, the Soviet Union has 

1 t CHAMBERLIN t T e umm it become a much stronger power. Com- 
0 


ITH the elimination as Prime 
” W winiste: of Nikolai Bulganin 
and his own assumption of the two 
, his | posts of First Secretary of the Com- 
| the } munist party and Prime Minister, 
Nikita Khrushchev has emerged as 
Joseph Stalin’s unmistakable political 
heir. He can climb no higher in the 
hierarchy of Soviet power. His prin- 
the cipal rivals, picked off one by one, 
life. | have been sent to the political dog- 
house: Beria to execution. Molotov 
to Outer Mongolia, Zhukov to un- 
gecified work “suited to his capa- 
city,” Malenkov and Kaganovich to 





ake | minor posts in the vast Soviet man- 
agerial bureaucracy. 
There are some striking similari- 


nd ties between Stalin’s rise to power 
ac. | and Khrushchev’s, along with equally 
ere | Sttiking differences in the outward 
eit | Personalities of the two men and in 
ress | the position of the Soviet Union in 


The | 1929, when Stalin freed himself 
hey | {tom the last vestige of control, and 
"| at the present time. In each case, the 
tise to power took the same amount 
his | f time—five years. In each case, 
) half-a-dozen influential rivals had to 
be methodically knocked off. 
od | Stalin and Khrushchev 
from the same base—the Party Sec- 
‘to | tetariat—and showed superior skill 
in the political in-fighting which de- 
fines the succession in a dictatorship. 
Stalin and Khrushchev both proved 
themselves master manipulators of 
key individuals and more or less 
definite factions in the higher ranks 
of the Communist ruling caste. It 
would have been fatal to the am- 
bitions of either to have revealed 
his ambition at the outset. So Stalin 
posed as the mere faithful executor 


started 
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of the will of the Party and Khrush- 
chev was loud in praising “collective 
leadership” and denouncing the “cult 
of personality.” 

Both displayed cunning in playing 
rivals off against one another. Stalin, 
recognizing Trotsky as his most 
formidable opponent, mobilized the 
other members of the Politburo, es- 
pecially Zinoviev and Kamenev, in 
a campaign to discredit Trotsky and 
replace him as War Commissar. Then 
he conveyed the impression of siding 
with the more moderate members of 
the Politburo, Rykov, Bukharin and 
Tomsky, against the “extremists,” 
Zinoviev and Kamenev. With the 
latter two disposed of politically, 
Stalin outdid Trotsky with the ruth- 
lessness and scope of his program 
for forcible farm collectivization and 
rapid industrialization. 

Khrushchev, Stalin’s 
school, showed himself an apt pupil. 
He was undoubtedly influential in the 
quick clipping of the wings of Malen- 
kov, who was forced to surrender his 
post as Party Secretary soon after 
Stalin’s death and in the still more 
serious business of arresting and exe- 
cuting Beria, head of the dreaded se- 
cret police. 

The two maneuvers with which 
Khrushchev completed his ascent to 
the summit last year (the removal of 


raised in 


Bulganin as Prime Minister was an 
easy last formality) would have won 
applause from the ghost of Stalin. 
The Red Army leadership, in which 
the influence of Marshal Zhukov was 
predominant, had been most useful 
in preparing the ground for Beria’s 
arrest. Zhukov had lent Khrushchev a 
helping hand last June by helping to 


munism has conquered China and the 
Red Army has imposed Communism 
on Europe up to the Elbe. On the 
other hand, Khrushchev faces new 
difficulties. The United States has 
thrown its weight into the balance of 
power on the anti-Communist side. 
Soviet imperialism has its own diff- 
culties, as the outbreaks of resistance 
in East Germany, Poland and Hun- 
gary prove. The emergence of a new 
educated class in the Soviet Union, 
with an obvious hankering for the 
material and cultural fleshpots of the 
“bourgeois West.” may make it dif- 
ficult for Khrushchev to govern with 
the primitive brutality of Stalin. 

But there is no guarantee that 
Khrushchev, if he finds himself in a 
tight spot, will not try to solve the 
problem with the method of bloody 
terror to which he resorted in Hun- 
gary. His reference to Hungary in his 
verbose second letter to the New 
Statesman is revealing: 

“In Hungary, the Horthy elements, 
agents of foreign big monopoly capi- 
tal, tried to overthrow the people’s 
democratic order, to restore the hated 
Fascist regime in the country. . 
The conspirators provoked a rebel- 
lion against the legitimate govern- 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public, which the people had elected 
on a constitutional basis.” 

These two sentences, in which there 
are at least half a dozen demonstra- 
ble lies, recall Cordell Hull’s charac- 
terization of the Japanese note deliv- 
ered at the time of Pearl Harbor: 
“infamous falsehoods and distortions 
on a scale so huge that I never imag- 
ined until today that any govern- 
ment on this planet was capable of 
uttering them.” 
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Good Good Girl 
and Good Bad Boy 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


HE HOLIEST IKON of the Cult of the Child, of the 

dream of innocence in its pristine Anglo-Saxon form, 
is the Good Good Girl, the blonde asexual goddess of 
nursery or orphanage, reincarnated from Little Nell to 
Mary Pickford. In this single figure are satisfied the 
middle-class desire to idealize womanhood, the Protestant 
resolve to celebrate pre-marital chastity, the North Amer- 
ican wish to glorify the fair and debase the black, and 
the sentimental need to deliver childhood from the odor 
of diapers and the implications of original sin. Only the 
girl-child seems a sufficiently spotless savior to the imagi- 
nation of the North, which rejected the austere orthodox 
trinity and the gaudy Baroque one, the Son of the Father 
and the Virgin’s Babe. The Son and his Sacred Mother 
(corrupted by “Papist Mariolatry”) are reserved for 
other uses. 

The new Holy Family is centered not around the Di- 
vine Boy but the Good Good Girl, imagined not in the 
arms of the mother but in those of the father, and not at 
the moment of birth but at that of death. The basic image 
is what has been called the Protestant Pieta (foreshad- 
owed by Shakespeare in the final scenes of King Lear): 
the white-clad daughter, dying or dead, in the arms of the 
Old Man, tearful papa or grandfather or wooly-haired 
slave. It is the unendurable happy ending, as the white 
slip of a thing too good for this world prepares to leave 
for the next, while we, abandoned, sob into our handker- 
chiefs. The Good Good Girl must die, not only so that 
we may weep (and tears are, for the sentimentalist, the 
way to salvation), but also because there is nothing else 
for her to do—no course of action which would not sully 
her. Allowed to grow up, she could only become (forbid- 
den the nunnery by the Protestant ethos) wife. mother or 
widow, tinged no matter how slightly by the stain of 





This is the second of four articles on concepts of the 
child in modern culture; the first appeared two weeks 
ago. LESLIE A. FIEDLER, professor of literature at Mon- 
tana State University, is author of An End to Innocence 
and a contributor to Partisan Review and Commentary. 
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sexuality, a sexuality suffered, perhaps, rather tha, 
sought, but in any case there. 

Though the essential theme of the novel is love, jt has 
never been forbidden the spice of death: and at its }y. 
ginning it presented both in terms of an adult work 
In the earliest bourgeois fiction, the reader was permitte) 
to assist at the last moments of the betrayed woman: th 
polluted female redeeming both her honor and (by py. 
viding an occasion for repentance) that of her seduce, 
In the later, more genteel stages of the novel. howeye, 
when the reader is no longer allowed to witness femal 
sexual immorality even as a preparation for repentance, 
he must content himself with the spectacle of the immacy. 
late child winning her father to God by her courage jy 
the face of premature death: little Eva, for instance, melt 
ing the obdurate St. Clare from skepticism to faith. What 
an orgy of approved pathos such scenes provide in the 
hands of masters like Dickens or Louisa May Alcott o 
Harriet Beecher Stowe: 

“Dear papa,’ said the child with a last effort. throw. 
ing her arms about his neck. In a moment they dropped 
again; and, as St. Clare raised his head. he saw a spasm 
of mortal agony pass over the face—she struggled for 
breath, and threw up her little hands. 

**O God, this is dreadful,’ he said, turning away in 
agony, and wringing Tom’s hand. . . . ‘O Tom, my boy, 
it is killing me.’... 

“The child lay panting on her pillows, as one exhausted 
—the large clear eyes rolled up and fixed. Ah, what said 
those eyes, that spoke so much of heaven? Earth was 
passed, and earthly pain; but so solemn, so mysterious 
was the triumphant brightness of that face, that it checked 
even sobs of sorrow. . 

“The bed was draped in white: and there. beneath the 
drooping angel-figure, lay a little sleeping form—sleep- 
ing never to awake!” 

We learn that not only soft-hearted women but the 
most tough-minded of critics once wept uncontrolledly 
over these climactic scenes, that sometimes the authors 
themselves could barely finish writing them in the mids 
of their own tears, could scarcely reread them afterward. 
“The child has been buried inside the church.” Dickens 
writes a friend as he prepares to finish off Little Nell 
“and the old man, who cannot be made to understand that 
she is dead, repairs to the grave and sits there all day 
long. . . . I think an hour-glass running out would heb 
the notion; perhaps her little things upon his knee. . . .! 
am breaking my heart over this story, and cannot beat 
to finish it... .” If there seems to us something grotesque 
in such a rigging of the scene, so naked a relish of the 
stiffening, white body between the whiter sheets; if we 
find an especially queasy voyeurism in the insistence on 
entering the boudoirs of immature girls, it is perhaps the 
fault of our imaginations that have since learned to be 
lieve in the pre-nubile enchanter, the self-consciously sex} 
“nymphets” of Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita. 
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For our predecessors, life was somewhat simpler; they 
felt it quite respectable not only to intrude into the bed- 
room of the pure young thing but even to participate in 
the kill. Edgar Allan Poe could scarcely provide a more 
refined titillation—and in his work the sanctions of Chris- 
tian morality are surrendered. To be allowed (vicari- 
ously) to murder the deflowered Clarissas of the earlier 
govel is, perhaps, satisfactory enough, since the appease- 
ment of guilt, the hatred of sin lies at its root; but to mur- 
der (just as vicariously) the pre-adolescent virgin is to 
be granted the supreme privilege of assaulting innocence, 
appeasing the hatred of virtue, which must surely have 
dirred uneasily before such atrociously pure examples. 
And it is all without “sex,” as sex was then quite narrowly 
defined—cleanly sadistic to the pre-Freudian mind, in an 
age during which no one suspected the shadow of the 
Marquis de Sade might fall upon the social reformer, 
and in which that half-mad lover of nymphets, Charles 
Dickens, became a household figure. All was permitted 
the writer capable of combining such evocations of death 
with lay sermons against slavery or Southern corruption, 
the brutality of the male world or the factory system. 

It is notorious that Dickens exploited all his life a 
version of the class struggle quite different from that of 
Marx. Not the proletarian but the child was his innocent 
victim; and his readers, convinced with him that all of 
adult society was a conspiracy against childhood, could 
sigh, wipe away the furtive tear and return to their ordi- 
nary tasks indescribably satisfied. “We are all child 
murderers!” his admirers were able to tell: themselves. 
quite unaware that the realization titillated as much as 
it horrified them. The effect is, indeed, not unlike that of 
the recent French horror film Nous sommes tous des 
assassins, which in the guise of arousing a passionate 
rejection of capital punishment satisfies our secret desire 
to witness it—to become more intimately guilty of its 
horrors in these days when public executions are for- 
bidden. 

In Dickens, the dwarfish. albino monsters of forbear- 
ance and piety are not only little Nells; his symbols of 
ofiended innocence include boys, too: Tiny Tim or Paul 
Dombey, who first asked what the wild waves were say- 
ing, and learned at last that they whispered the death, his 
death, necessary to redeem his father from pride and 
wealth; even Oliver Twist, who does not ever quite die, 
but is in and out of the sickbed, constantly flirting with 
the final consummation. In America, however, such fig- 
ures are somehow not quite acceptable; for in this coun- 
try genteel primitivism, like all else, must learn to abide 
by the double standard. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy is an import once much admired 
by Europeanizing females but always scorned by rugged 
nativists no matter how sentimental, The Good Good 
Girl is naturalized without a qualm, for she is Daisy 
Miller’s younger sister, “America’s Sweetheart,” whether 
in bottle curls or bangs; but the Good Good Boy seems 
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the juvenile reminder of a tradition of aristocratic cul- 
ture we left behind. He is the “little gentleman,” which is 


to say, the villain: an insufferable outsider who wears his 


Sunday clothes during the week and would rather walk 


shod than run barefoot. Sometimes the “little gentleman” 


is called the “mama’s boy,” but this is misleading in the 


extreme, since all American boys belong to mother. Tom 


Sawyer, who sets the pattern, is fatherless by definition, 


born into a world presided over only by Aunt Polly; 


and he melts with shame at the thought of her believing 


him faithless to the maternal principle. 


To betray the mother—to deny her like the young 


rogue in The Prince and the Pauper—this is for Mark 


T 


wain, who speaks here for all of America, the only un- 


forgivable sin. What then is the difference between the 
Good Good Boy and the Good Bad Boy, between Sid 
Sawyer and Tom? The Good Good Boy does what his 
mother must pretend to the rest of the world (even to 


herself) that she wants him to do: obey, conform. The 
Good Bad Boy does what she really wants him to do: 
deceive, break her heart a little, so that she can forgive 
him, smother him in the embrace that seals him back into 
her world forever. No wonder we can never have done 


pillorying the Good Good Boy in our books; no wonder 


we insist that no matter how he enters our fiction. he must 


exit whimpering. whipped. exposed as an alien and an 


impostor, no Savior at all. though he may be the Minis- 
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ter’s son. Even his death does not shock us; and he is 
therefore chosen to play the part of the victim in The 
Bad Seed (even as Leopold and Loeb once chose him in 
real life), just the sort of little monster we have all right- 
eously longed to kill, though we have not, of course, 
yielded to the temptation. 

The Good Bad Boy, on the other hand, we all under- 
stand and love—at least feel obliged to pretend to under- 
stand and love. For a long time, he was merely the “bad 
boy” without further qualification—his goodness needing 
no adjective to declare it to those who really knew him, 
his proud title almost enough in itself to insure a best- 
seller: Confessions of a Bad Boy, Peck’s Bad Boy, etc. 
The male reader not enterprising enough to have been 
actually “bad” as a child himself could persuade himself 
as ne read that this was, indeed, the true shape of his 
childhood; and his wife beside him could nod comfort- 
ably, believing, too, that her husband had been just so 
untamed before she had imprisoned him in the gentle 
bonds of her love. “Oh, Tom, you bad boy!” cries Becky 
Thatcher to her small noble savage, Tom, and the epithet 
is revealed as the supreme term of endearment. It is the 
fate of Good Good Girls to love such boys precisely be- 
cause they play hooky, lie, cuss, steal in a mild sort of 
way, act the part of Robin Hood—refuse, in short, to be 
“sissies.” Where taboos forbid the expression of sexual- 
ity except once removed in the form of aggression, such 
delinquency is the declaration of maleness. Besides, the 
Good Good Girls know all the time (but never tell) that 
their young lovers are rugged individualists in embryo, 
boy philistines in training. 

In quite the same way, the modern Bad Good Girl (no 
longer permitted to flaunt her virtue, but expected to pre- 
serve it in some sense all the same) knows that the young 
radical or bohemian she loves is playing at being had, 
will, like Tom Sawyer before him, end up as judge or 
bank president. senior editor at Random House—at the 
least as author of some latter-day Confessions of a Bad 
Boy, Memoirs of a Revolutionist, perhaps, or The Naked 
God, An End to Innocence or On the Road. Our American 
bad boys are. alas, examples of natural virtue. and must 
not be confused with the monstrous little villains of 
exemplary British books for children—or even with the 
Katzenjammerish projections of infantile sadism whom 
the Germans find so amusing and satisfactory. 

Still less are they the horny adolescents of Mediterra- 
nean fiction, bedeviled by desire and falling via sex to 
adulthead. No American boy hero is, in the class tradi- 
tion at least. devirginated into participation in the moral 
ambiguity of life. At best he is terrified into it; at worst 
he grows away from it into the safety of respectability. 
The Tom Sawyer archetvpe, the junior Robin Hood, can 
only grow into goodness, i.e., success; for his “badness” 
is his boyhood and he cannot leave one behind without 
abandoning the other. His fantasies of revolt are oral not 
genital, his dreamed-of indulgences the stolen slab of 
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bacon and the forbidden pipeful of tobacco. Grown older. 
he will alternately diet and grow fat, honor his dream of 
rebellion on the Sunday picnic or over the built-in Jacl. 
son’s Island in his back yard. 

The Good Bad Boy is. of course, America’s vision of 
itself, is authentic America, crude and unruly in his he 
ginnings but endowed by his creator with an instinctiyg 
sense of what is right. Sexually as pure as any milk 
maiden, he is a roughneck all the same, at once potent 
and submissive. That the image of a boy represents oy 
consciousness of ourselves and our role is scarcely sup. 
prising. We are, to the eternal delight and scorn of 
Europeans, inhabitants of a society in which scarcely 
anyone is too grave or mature to toss a ball around ong 
warm afternoon. Where almost every male is still trving 
to sneak out on mother (whom he demands make him 
sneak his pleasures), where, as Geoffrey Gorer has made 
quite clear, mothers are also fathers, that is. embodiments 
of the super-ego, growing up is for the male not inheriting 
the super-ego position, but shifting it to a wife, ie., a 
mother of his own choice. No wonder our greatest book 
is about a boy and that boy “bad”! 

The book is, of course, Huckleberry Finn (with its 
extension back into Tom Sawyer), an astonishingly com- 
plicated novel, containing not one image of the boy-child 
as a symbol of the good life of impulse. but a series of 
interlocking ones: boys within boys, Tom Sawyer exists 
as the projection of all that Sid Sawyer. pious Good 
Good Boy, presumably yearns for and denies; but Huck 
Finn in turn stands for what Tom is not quite rebel 
enough to represent: and Nigger Jim (remade from boy 
to adult between the two books) embodies a world of 
instinct and primitive terror beyond what even the out- 
cast paleface boy projects. In most ways, Huck is closer to 
Jim than to Tom, that is, closer to what the white world 
of gentility fears and excludes than to what it conde 
scendingly indulges in the child. He can play with Tom at 
being an outlaw and runaway. counterfeit the anguish 
of the excluded, but he is playing on the square as Tom 
is not. 

But the novel Huckleberry Finn exists on two levels: 
as the tragic book Mark Twain half-unwittingly had to 
write, and as the comic one he was content to have most 
readers believe he had written. Twain himself confuses 
the two books hopelessly at the end, when Huck, calling 
himself Tom. becomes Tom: when Tom himself appears 
and reveals his whole role as fiction. a lie; and the tragic 
moral problem of Jim’s freedom is frittered away in 8 
conventional happy ending celebrated in the midst of 
furious horseplay. It is to this happy ending that we 
owe our idyllic vision of Childhood on the Mississippi. 

Partly because of Twain’s uncertainty. partly because 
of its own inability to accept his tragic vision of child- 
hood, America has kept alive in its collective memory 4 
euphoric series of illustrations to the comic novel Twait 
did not really write. In our national imagination, two 
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jreckle-faced boys arm in arm, fishing poles over their 
shoulders, walk toward the river; or one alone floats 
peacefully on its waters, a runaway Negro by his side. 
They are on the lam, we know, from Aunt Polly and 
Aunt Sally and the Widow Douglas and Miss Wilson, from 
jittle golden-haired Becky Thatcher, too, whose name 
Twain forgot between books—from all the reduplicated 
female symbols of religion and “sivilization.” 

They live in a mythicized rural hinterland of America, 
in the antebellum small town, in America’s childhood; 
and they pass through a landscape based not so much on 
memory and fact as on an urban nostalgia for the coun- 
syside and the village, the rich man’s longing for the 
falsified place of his poverty. It is these kidnapped images 
which the popular imagination further debases step by 
sep via Penrod and Sam or O’Henry’s Red Chief to 
Henry Aldrich or the insufferable Archie of the teen-age 
funny books. They become constantly more false in their 
naiveté, in their hostility to culture in general and school- 
teachers in particular; and it scarcely matters whether they 
are kept in the traditional costume of overalls and bare 
feet or are permitted jeans and sweaters decorated with 
high school letters. On the riverbank or in the cokeshop, 
afoot or in a stripped-down hotrod, they represent the 
American faith in the boy who will not go to school will- 
ingly, who will not learn anything except what his heart 
whispers to him, who is always ready to hang up the 
sign Gone fishin’, but who charms away our distrust, 


High praise for EDMUND WILSON’s /atest book 
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EARTHQUAKE 


A documentary of the American social and political scene 
during the Jazz Age, the Depression, and the New Deal 





turning on us the shy grin of innocence that can still 
elect a President of the United States. 

Anyone can counterfeit Tom Sawyer these days: Henry 
Aldrich, for instance, was composed by a long series of 
radio writers who succeeded each other without ever dis- 
turbing the pre-fabricated myth they passed from hand 
to hand. Most of these writers were city-bred Jews, but 
the image they kept alive remained still the expression 
of an America quite different from their own: Henry like 
Tom is white and Protestant and sexless, the son of a 
father who was (or would like to believe so) Tom Sawyer 
before him and whose own father had been Tom, too. 
How they long, all three generations of them. for the 
summertime when they can escape once more to the parks 
and national forests, the guarded places which conserve 
along with trout streams and ponderosa pine the good old 
badness that is our original innocence. But it is not only 
Henry Aldrich I, If and III who fish the Big Two- 
hearted River; let Jake Barnes shake off the queers and 
the women and the Jews, let him once cut loose with 
“good old Bill” and he can forget even in Spain that the 
sun also rises, remember that he, too, is still the barefoot 
boy with cheek of tan. For Americans there is no other 
childhood—for some, indeed, no other life. In the end, 
readers of our classic books and their commercial deriva- 
tives are driven to counterfeit similar boyhoods (even in 
Brooklyn they wriggle into jeans) or to grant that they 
were not, in the mythical sense, ever boys at all. 
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“A valuable and wonderfully enter- 
taining book .. . Mr. Wilson is an 
able investigator of vulgarity and 
silliness as well as of more substan- 
tial things. The writing is incisive, 
without a sign of age.” — LEON 
WILSON, Book-of-the-Month News 


“The enormous range and zest dis- 
played ... make most of our 
younger critics today seem con- 
stricted, timid and almost prissy. 
Which of them could conceivably 


have written THE AMERICAN EARTH- 
QUAKE?”’—ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, 
JR., New York Times Book Review 


“A powerful and, in some respects, 
a beautiful book . . . Because he was 
always a shrewd and accurate ob- 
server, and because his experience 
in this period was wide-ranging, his 
picture is vivid and astonishingly 
comprehensive.” —GERALD W. JOHN- 
son, New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review 
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The Ethics of United States Foreign Policy. 


By Ernest Lefever. 
Meridian. 199 pp. $1.25. 


ProFressoR LEFEVER, political sci- 
entist at the University of Maryland, 
was at one time associate secretary 
of the Commission of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the National 
Council of Churches. His experiences 
with American churches on the one 
hand, and as a political scientist on 
the other hand, have prompted this 
book, in which he analyzes in what 
way a national foreign policy may 
be moral and in what way it cannot 
conform to moralistic standards set 
for it by religious and secular ideal- 
ists. 

Lefever’s volume, a sober and in- 
structive analysis of the dynamics of 
foreign policy, shows that it is not 
possible to be “moral” as a nation if 
the dictates of morality enjoin decep- 
tion about the motives which actuate 
all nations, including our own. This 
is not to say that “national interest” 
is the final norm of all political or 
diplomatic that any 
norm must take the persistence of 
national self-interest into considera- 
tion, trying to find the point of con- 
currence between the national inter- 
est and the wider interest. 


action, but 


Nor is any morality which leaves 
power factors out of account valid. 
Mr. Lefever is particularly instruc- 
tive in challenging the moralists who 
want us to help India, for instance. 
for purely “humanitarian” reasons, 
when our concern for India is bound 
to be motivated by a complex of mo- 
tives, including the realization that the 
competition between India and China 
is of great moment in the present 
struggle with Communism. We ought 
to be concerned because a democratic 
nation, such as India, has an initial 
disadvantage in competition with 
China, because it must consider con- 
sumer demands while China can pay 
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Morals and Cold War 


Reviewed by 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


the price of rapid industrialization at 
the expense of the poor peasants. A 
truly moral survey of this situation 
takes all the factors which determine 
a right decision into account. 

Mr. Lefever begins his analysis 
with designed provocation, by re- 
verting to the decision of our Gov- 
ernment on 1956 in 
the Suez crisis to “join with our 
arch-enemy, the Soviet Union, and 
her willing tool in the Middle East, 
Egypt, in condemning our closest and 
staunchest allies, Great Britain and 
France.” Lefever calls this day a 
“day of irony.” He thinks, in my 
opinion rightly, that the decision was 
a mistake, for it “helped to destroy 
the moral and political position of 
France and Britain.” 

The particular policy which Le- 
fever condemns, as well as_ the 
subsequent impotence of American 
policy on the ground that we must 
exalt the moral authority of the 
United Nations, were certainly reve- 
lations of a sentimentality in foreign 
policy which has characterized our 
attitudes from Weodrow Wilson to 
Dwight Eisenhower. Nevertheless, 
this, like similar examples, proves not 
only the thesis of the author but also 
the tremendous difficulty in speaking 
of any policy as either moral or im- 
moral, since all policies must deal 
with a complex of conflicting values 
and interests. One is able to say now, 
with the wisdom of hindsight, that 
the original mistake was made not 
in voting with the Soviets but in 
allowing our closest allies to become 
doubtful about our understanding of 
their security. This doubt 
prompted them to engage in the des- 
perate gamble which would certainly, 
without our aid, have destroyed their 
political prestige in the Middle East. 
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Perhaps they made an even gre i 
mistake, once they had defied g 
power, in not continuing to defy eX 





rather than lend themselves to # 





subsequent build-up of Nasser’s p 
tige, engineered by our moralign 





and Krishna Menon’s control of 
UN General Assembly. ' 

The perplexity about this policy i 
lustrates the difficulty in making 
“moral” decisions about specific poli- 








cies which are merely items in g zen: 






eral frame of policy. About this gene 





eral frame of policy Lefever writes 





many wise and enlightening words, © 

His primary criticism of American 
foreign policy is developed in rele 
tion to the attitude of the Govern 








ment to the United Nations, an atti 
tude which is informed by a legak 
istic and moralistic trust in the eff 








cacy of that organization as a soureg 






of international policy. Thus we pep 
petuate a wide illusion that this op 
ganization is a kind of super-goverm 









ment, which absolves us of making 





policy commensurate with the tre 
mendous power and_ responsibility 
which we have as a hegemonous ne 
tion. Lefever takes as his point of 
departure for this criticism the a& 
dress by President Eisenhower of 
February 20, 1957, in which he de 
clared that the failure of Israel to 
withdraw its troops from Egyptian 
soil would endanger the future of the 
United Nations, for “if the United 
Nations once admits that interm& 
tional disputes can be settled by the 
use of force. we will have destroyed 
the very foundation of the organiag 
tion, which is our best hope of & 
tablishing real world order.” This i§ 
indeed. a rather horrendous example 
of a policy which looks toward 4 
world order by moral suasion, with 
out regard to the power realitiés 
which a great nation must consider 
in establishing not the ultimate world 
order but a viable alliance of demo 
cratic nations. 

“American moralism, legalism and 
self-righteousness,” declares Lefevety 
“have long troubled our allies”—not 
only because they betray an absencé, 
of positive policy but because th 
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interfere with a policy of necessary 
accommodation to the genuine inter- 
ests of our allies. Lefever declares 
correctly: “The United Nations is 
not a repository of political power 
but a channel through which the 
power of sovereign states may flow” 
—a channel, one might add, through 
which they seek to adjust their power 
to the interests of their allies and cir- 
cumvent the designs of their foes. 

This little volume is admirable in 
discussing every aspect of foreign 
policy: the relation of the Western 
coalition to the UN; the realist and 
idealist proposals for charter revi- 
sion; the problem of establishing 
some kind of mutuality between a 
very wealthy nation and a poor 
world (i.e., foreign aid, mutual as- 
sistance and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; propaganda and the war of 
ideas; and a host of other important 
issues), The author is never cynical 
but is always critical of moral senti- 
mentality, which obscures the real 
issues and any possibility of creative 
action in the complex field of foreign 
policy. This would be an excellent text 
book for the thousands of study 
groups on foreign policy which have 
been organized by clubs, churches, 
chambers of commerce and other or- 
ganizations, for in many of these 
study groups the moralistic approach 
to foreign policy still prevails. It 
must be resisted in the interest of 
true morality—that is, a morality 
which asks what our nation can do 
in the interest of justice and order 
within the limits of possibilities and 
in terms of our particular responsi- 
bilities. 





Fifty Years of the UP 


Deadline Every Minute. 
By Joe Alex Morris. 
Doubleday. 356 pp. $5.00. 


Firty years ago, the United Press 
was born—a scrawny, colicky baby, 
but full of fight from the first. The 
story of the UP’s first 50 years is the 
story of the human race during that 
period. Joe Alex Morris, a distin- 
guished Unipresser for many years, 
has written a book about his journal- 
istic alma mater. In anecdotes and 
reminiscences, he explores the history 
of an organization which demands 
that its men give their last ounce of 
energy as a matter of daily routine. 

The reason why good men stay 
with such a pitiless taskmaster 
emerges clearly from this book: They 
like the stimulation of a “deadline 
every minute” and the satisfaction of 
holding their own in the toughest 
news-gathering agency of them all. 
The exploits, scoops and tours de 
force of Unipressers recorded in 
Morris’s book are all the more praise- 
worthy when one considers that the 
UP manager for India was paid 
$65 a week as recently as 1950. 

The esprit de corps in the UP has 
been remarkable. Men and women 
have regularly left for jobs that 
offered more of the green stuff, but 
they have taken with them an easily 
marketable training—and fond mem- 
ories. Recently, the departures have 
greatly increased. The 40-man Wash- 
ington bureau has lost 15 of its 
best men in little more than a year. 
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Reviewed by Ronald W, Ma 


Washington correspondent, Madison (Wis,) 
“Capital-Times” ; co-author, “McCarthy” 


As the gathering of news change 
as it demands more education anj 
thinking-in-depth, and relatively les 
legging and writing off the top of 
the head, the excitement and chal 
lenge of working for the UP provid 
less compensation for the low pay and 
relentless grind. 

The anecdotes in this book ten 
to be light in character or lighth 
treated. The UP appears as a father. 
substitute—just, stern and_all-wise 
One story not recorded here concems 
the Unipresser who returned for a 
new assignment after covering the 
fall of North Vietnam. He told how 
he had visited the front and gone on 
dangerous forays with French ma 
rines, then remarked: “You knov, 
I’m not even insured.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” the UP execu- 
tive told him. “For $25,000.” 

“You mean you _ insured me? 
Who’s the beneficiary?” 

“The United Press, of course.” 

Morris tells of the heroic men in 
the Shanghai bureau who stayed at 
their post as the Japanese advanced 
into the city. Then came the final 
message: “Signing off now. Jap 
gendarmes coming into office. Good 
luck. Martin and Me 
Dougall.” 

The Medill School of Journalism 
used to—and probably still does— 
tell its students that, in case of fac: 
tual discrepancy between the UP ant 
its bitter rival the Associated Pres 
they should use the UP on most sub 
jects. The minute-by-minute race 
against time and the AP has pro 
duced fast, accurate and wide new 
coverage. This book may chronick 
the golden years of U.S. journalism 
for the swashbuckling was mixel 
with perceptive analysis and clea 
thoughtful prose. Can the UP fi 
the need as well in a gray age whicl 
lacks the former excitement? 


(Signed) 
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oR THE “tired blood” of Broad- 
way audiences there is still no 
tonic like the plays of Bernard Shaw. 
Even when diluted with song or 
streamlined for modern consumption, 
their electrifying influence is undeni- 
able. To whom else in the theater of 
today can we turn for assurance that 
man has a mind and will and the 
power of self-control? If ever we 
needed that assurance, it is now. 

Conscious of this fact, the Shake- 
spearean actor Arnold Moss saw that 
the time was ripe for a new Broad- 
way production of Back to Methuse- 
lah, the mammoth five-acter, written 
in 1921, in which Shaw’s faith in the 
human race found supreme expres- 
sion. Shaw anticipated in certain 
scenes of this technically ambitious 
play the lyric affirmation of the fa- 
mous last act of his Saint Joan. Be- 
cause Shaw considered Back to Me- 
thuselah his greatest work and would 
not in his lifetime allow it to be cut, 
ithad been shelved these many years, 
its only major production being a 
marathon performance by the Thea- 
tre Guild of three evenings’ duration 
in 1922. With permission at last from 
the playwright’s estate, Mr. Moss was 
able to condense it to a third of its 
length. Before it opened at the Am- 








bassador last week, the Theatre Guild 
had played it in 41 cities from Flor- 
ida to Canada. 

In view of Mr. Moss’s genuine 
enthusiasm for the play and his ener- 








Nona BALAKIAN, who has written for 
Tae New Leaver before on Shaw 
and his work, is on the editorial staff 
of the New York Times Book Review. 


April 14, 1958 


By Nona Balakian 


‘Back to Methuselah’ Is 
Lost in New Condensation 


getic efforts to bring Shaw’s philos- 
ophy to a wide audience, it is painful 
to report that the foreshortened Me- 
thuselah is a dismal disappointment. 
It is saved from total failure only by 
occasional passages of miraculously 
salvaged Shavian wit and the pres- 
ence on the stage of a most marvel- 
ous likeness of G.B.S. rendered by 
Mr. Moss. 

Where the trouble begins is not at 
once apparent. For it must be said 
that this is a visually handsome pro- 
duction, with imaginative settings 
and costumes, not to mention the 
pleasing presence of Faye Emerson 
and’ Tyrone Power in leading roles 
as well as other attractive actors and 
actresses. One must turn to the text 
to see why adapter, director and ac- 
tors are equally at a loss. 

We marvel at the temerity of Mr. 
Moss before this mural-dimensioned 
reconstruction of man’s progress 
from the Garden of Eden to a dis- 
tant time in the future. To give us 
Shaw’s thought “plain,” in tightly 
packed capsules, he has had to elimi- 
nate whole chunks of scenes and doz- 
ens of characters, and, beyond that, 
he has transferred passages from the 
lengthy preface to the play into the 
mouths of unsuspecting characters. 
If the playwright’s wit somehow sur- 
vives this operation—in snatches— 
his characterizations do not. One can- 
not blame the actors (even so excel- 
lent a one as Arthur Treacher) if they 
merely reinforce the impression of an 
illustrated lecture. 

Shaw’s thesis in this play—that 
man can, if he will, triple his life- 
span and so finally cope with the 


problems of civilization—sounds, on 
stage, more like the rantings of a 
Positive Thinker than the inspired 
deductions of an ever level-headed 
iconoclast. In the cut and dried terms 
of this simplified version, the idea 
seems not only impractical but un- 
convincing. For wisdom is equated 
with mere age—and who in thesé 
times of ineffectual elder statesmen 
would not just as soon give youth 
its due? 

We never do get to see the 
subtle distinction that Shaw makes 
that “we are made wise not by the 
recollection of our past but the re- 
sponsibilities of the future.” It takes 
hard-headed thinking to perceive that 
only foreknowledge of a much longer 
life would make self-control desir- 
able. 

And here actually is where the 
Shavian fun begins—or should. For 
in the mirror he holds up to us of our 
“civilized” world we are still chil- 
dren, unwilling to give up the easy 
comforts, the fleeting pleasures and 
false sense of security which from 
time immemorial have blocked the 
frontiers of man’s mind and spirit. 
Here at the same time is the foil of 
Shaw’s argument for a revised theory 
of Evolution and the source of the 
play’s comic and dramatic strength. 
But in Mr. Moss’s version things hap- 
pen so fast that there is no time for 
such opposition. Gone are the good 
humor and ironical darts at the stu- 
pidity of politicians, the ignorance 
and incompetence of statesmen, the 
sham idealism of soft-headed humans 
—all still very apropos. 

In the end, we are so distracted 
by the spectacular novelties of the 
Brave New World (no director could 
resist them) that we never quite come 
to grips with Shaw’s final verdict. 
When Lilith, the mother of mankind, 
announces in an epilogue that our 
destiny is to be immortal, we are so 
little moved that we might be watch- 
ing a high-school pageant. By sacri- 
ficing the artist in Shaw to the 
“thinker,” Broadway’s Back to 
Methuselah gives us at best only a 
touch of Shavian fever. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


“U, S. READY TO COPE WITH THE SOVIET END 
OF NUCLEAR TESTS.” 

This was the first-column, front-page head- 
line of the New York Times for March 29, 
Perhaps it will be quoted as often and as 
sardonically as President Hoover’s “Prosperity 
is just around the corner,” particularly if it 
is translated into Hindi, Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, German and Russian. 

Webster defines “to cope”: “to struggle or 
contend, now usually on equal terms or with 
some success.” 

Odd, isn’t it, that we should need to con- 
tend against a plan which might reduce the 
cancer of blood and bone in millions of chil- 
dren? 


Scarborough, N. Y. E, ARMSTRONG 











You are invited to join 


The WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 
("'Arbeter Ring'') 


America's great fraternal 
insurance society 
o 
Insurance protection for your 
family and identification with 
the most liberal tradition of 
American Jewish life 


—70,000 MEMBERS— 


English-speaking branches all 
over N. Y, C, 
Licensed in 30 states and in 
Canada 
o 


INSURANCE & BENEFITS 
available at surprisingly low 
cost: 

e Medica!-Surgical (45 years of group 
medical experience) e Hospitalization 
pian e Cemetery and Funeral benefit 
e $1,000 Tuberculosis Benefit e Dis- 
ability Benefit e Life Insurance of 
$109 to $5,000 in various forms. 

e 


Membership can be as low as 
$4.70 per quarter (at age 30). 
Less for women. 





The W.C. also offers social service 
assistance, camps for children and 
adults, Jewish schools for children, 
choral and orchestral groups, and 
activities in behalf of Jewish, labor 
and social causes. 
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175 E. Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 
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38th Summer Season 
opens : 

DECORATION DAY WEEK-END 
Thursday, May 29th-Sunday, June Ist} 





Celebrate this 3-day week-end in 
the happiest holiday mood. Elaborate 
preparations are being made to give 
you the most in fun and food—to make 
your week-end a festive prelude to 
summer. 

re ee te 
A challenging 18-hole Golf Course de- 
signed by Robert Trent Jones right on Tami- 





ment grounds. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL June 19 through |} |p 
June 22 Featuring the Curtis String Quartet and 255 S 


the New Chamber Music Orchestra of Philadelphia — 
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Weekly Lecture and Concert series 
to be announced later. 
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Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
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Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
DANNY KAYE 


¢ in“ MERRY ANDREW” 
i cxstaring PIER ANGELI + BACCALONI + NOEL PURCELL » ROBERT COCTE 


Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL « Directed by MICHAEL KIDD 
An M-G-M Picture « In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 
“Glory of aster” —Far-famed Cathedral Spectacle... 
“IN THE SPRING’ —Brilliani new revue, with the Rockettes, | 
Corps de Ballet, Vocal Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra. | 


| 2Oth Century-Fox presents JERRY WALD'S production of 
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Summer 1958 — 9 weeks 
We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugoslavia. East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin and Denmar A lo 
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New York Readers ... 
THE SPANISH EARTH 
Spanish Civil War Classic 
hear: General Jose Asensio 
at: MACHINISTS HALL, 7 East 15th St. 
Saturday, April 12, at 8 p.m. 


Admission: 75c 
Auspices: YPSL, 303 Fourth Ave., 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


| Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 

Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 

Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





_ WAS too weak to speak... 
this child of eight. But the words 
were plain to see in her eyes: 

“Can’t you make me well 
again, Doctor?” 

It’s terribly hard ... even fora 
doctor who sees tragedy enough... 
to watch a child fade from the sun- 
light of life—a victim of cancer. 

We had succeeded in prolonging 
her life by many months—thanks 


to recent advances in the treatment 
of leukemia. 

But that’s not enough! Cancer is 
a disease that ranks today as the 
Number 1 disease-killer of children. 
We can...we must... find ways 
to battle it, and win over it. 

Research, supported by the 
American Cancer Society, is striv- 
ing tirelessly towards that goal. 
Let’s give... boldly, generously 


I watched 
a child die 
of cancer 
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AMERICAN 
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SOCIETY 





to the American Cancer Society 
Crusade . . . and help eliminate this 
mortal enemy which will take the 
lives of more than 250,000 Amer. 
cans this year alone. 

Send your gift to CANCER ip 
care of your local post office, 


ucational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 

















